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imim 01' TRANSMITTAL 



liKPARTAlENT OF THE iNTEmOU, 

. < * Bl UEAi: OF EurCATlOX, * 

, . ^Vashi7UJi01}, June Sj 1915. 

For good citizonAhiji mon aiFl woricu piust not oiUy have 
goo(l will^ ])ul ail abuliug iiUorosi ill tlio* welfare of tlie eominuuity. 
Tliey must also liave a w oVki ng knowl^^dge oT so(‘iaJ ageueies,. good 
jiuigiiumt as to metliods of s(it:uil act ivi lies, and a more or less com- 
prelumsivo undorsttuuling of fundain^iyal prineipli^ of social life and 
progress. MticTi' biuiVbe done in cMdhood and iii the elementary 
grades o/ the sckool to ehfate^tewst and give a certain amount of 
concrete knowledge of particular^ocial activities and agencies, but 
not until boys and girls have r^ichod the years of adolescence, the 
high'S(*]iool age, cam tluw beginjto gaLn any very full understanding 
of al)s tract jirihciiii's*^ scu-ial, dvic, ami govcnimcntid life. Instruc- 
tion ill this subject in the high school is therefore of.uUnost impor- 
tance. For use in the higb schools many textbooks and manuals 
have been pre|>ared on this /Subject, some good and some not so good, 
bift there is s till need for good manuals cm the subject of community, 
civics that will help Uuichens to treat the subject in an inductive way 
and to rolat-t it properly' to other subjects and to the past, present, 
and fidure life of the students. The" manuscript transmitted here- 
witli ofK'fssucli help, ami i theref ore recommend that it ho published 
as a ])ulleiifi of the Bureau of Education. It was prepared by a 
special committee of the ivational Education Association’s commission 
on the reorganization of secoif clary education. This special commit- 
tee consists of Prof. J, Lynn Barnard, of the Pluladelplxia Schoo| of. 
.Pedagogy; Clarence D. Kingsley, lugh-scho<il inspector for tho Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education; Ft W." Carrier, principal of the 
Wilmington (Mass.) High School; and Axlhur Willkiu special ' 

agent in civic education for this bureau. : , 

Respectfully submitted. , . * 

^ P. P. Claxtoh, 

.. , Commissioftier. 

The Secretary of tiie Intebior, 
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PREFACE. 






The substanco of this inamiul was dovolo]) 0 (i in tlio summer of 
lOM wlion Dr. J. Lynn Barnani, at the invitation of the Mtuvsaehu- 
setts Board of Eiluontion, eonduoted a course at Ilyannis for teacliors 
t)f community ( ivitV.' Part of the nintorial used in Dr. Barnard ’a 
course was gathered ]>y a committee of Massachusetts teachers con- 
sisting of Margaret McGill, Newton High ScliooJ, <h airman; F. W. 
Carrier, ’principal Wilmington (Mass.) Higli S<‘liool; Walter I L Push- 
ing, principal Franiingliani Higli School; Mabel Hill, Dana Hall 
Sdiool, Welh'sley; Clarence D. Kingsley, high-sehotd inspe<‘toi% Moa- 
saehusfttts Board of Education; and Winthrop Tirrell, Bost^iU High 
School o{ Comineree. During the past year the undei*signcd, wlio 
uerc constituted— ft spetdal committee of the committee on social 
studies of the National Education Association's (Commission on reor- 
ganization t»f scxu)iuiary education, have given much time to the 
j)reparation of the manual. The committee (lesifes to acknowledge 
valuable suggestions from Dr, David Sne<iden, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts; Thomas Jesse Jones, of the United States 
Bureau of Education 'and chairman of the committee on social 
studies; and Jc'ssio C. Evans, of the William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philiuielnhia. . ' * 

J. Lynn BAiiNARn. 

F. M’. Cahuier. 

Arthur W. Dunn. 
Clarence D. Kingsley". 


Juno 15, 1015. • 
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THE TE'ACHING OF COMMUNITY-CIVICS. 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACHING COMMUNITY 'l^IVICS. 


I. VHO IS THE G001> CIXIZEN? 

Thv good oitizon may l>o tlofmed^ as a person who habitually 
com I nets himself proper regard for tlio welftire of the communi- 
ties t>f will 'h ho is a member, ami wlio is active and imclligent in 
his cooperation with his fellow members to that end. 

The welfare both of the individual and of the community depends 
, n])on various factors, siicli as health, education, recreation, civic 
beauty, wealth, comnuinication, tran.sportation. In 'ordei to 
secure these clrnirnts of wvljori the individuid and the community 
^aro dependent upon many socii/f aghic’us^ such as puro-food laws, 
schools, playgrounds, parks^ factories, post oilicc's, railroads. The 
^usefjihiess of. such social agencies dejiemls upon the "intelligence 
and* readiness witli which the memliers of the c^miu'mily establish, 
direct, and cooperate with them. They ma}’ ho classiOed as govem- 
meiilal or voluntary according to the nature of tiieir supp ort ’. } 

It is evhlent, therefore, that the good citizen will possess an 
abiding interest in the welfare of tlie community, a working knowledge 
of social agencies, and good judgment as to those means and metljjKls 
tlmt will promote one social end without at the same time defeating 
other social ends. Furthermore, he must have the point of view 
that progrees is essential in order that he may do as well by civiliza- 
tion as did his fathers before him. Every comYnunity *dso needs 
citizeim who possess a large measure of ’social initiative and the 
power of leadership. ^ 

n. STAGES IN DEVELOmO GOOD CITIZENSHIP. • 

Training for good citizenship must begin even before the child 
enters School and must continue through sch'bgl, and indeed through 
life. 'Four stages in the process are well mark^. ' 

1. Before the child enters,, school he receives from the fmnily 
life itself hia first impressions of cooperation and responsibility^ 
Whether jthese impressions and Uie social habits inculcated shall ^ 
for good or for ill depends upon the’ atmosphere and efforts of the 
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TEACHING OP COMMUNITY CIVICS. 


^ homo. Hoino education is thus tho first factor in the dcvclopniout of 
good citizenship. - 

Sa- B etween tho ages of 6 apd 12 tho child enters the larger com 
mimity, the school. The establishment of right social relations 
^ by and within the school is now of prime importance. Moreover, 
the school sliould consciously interpret to the chUd tho community 
nature of the home, for the teacher can speak as an interested' 
. outsider regarding tho relatiorf of tho cliiid to the parent. The* 
school should also lead him to see how the grocer, the iceman, the 
policeman, the postman, and many others in the larger community 
outside of the homo and tho school ehtcr into hig Ijfo and contribute 
to his welfare and the welfare pi others.- Civic'-. education at this 
stage need not consider the organized agencies tiirough. which men 
.cooperate, but tho pupil must become more and more conscious of the 
^ mterdependence of individuals in the community. ThroUgli the 
study of .appropriate literpturo and through acquaintiince withimble 
characters of history he should form ideals of loyalty and of personal 
honor and integrity. 

j 3. Between tho ages of 12 and 15, the early adolescent period, 
the outside community enters more largely into the pupil’s expe- 
I rience, and it should be interpreted to him in terms of w’idcr human 
relationship. Accordingly, tho civic education of the youth should 
include elementary history, community civics, and some study or 
survey of typical vocations. 

Community civics should bo taught during this period in the 
.'child’s life, so that when the psychological changes of adolescence 
• owtir there shall have been laid a basis for turning tho social instinct 
_ ^ display)^ in- the gang spirit of boys and in the groping sentimentality 
of ^Is into useful channels of social feeling, social thought, and social 
action. In this course the civic grasp of the pupil should bo strength- 
■ ened by helping him to compare the conditions in his own community 
‘ ^th those in other communities, and the conditions in his own 
. ; time with thoge of other times. Mtfeover, this habit of comparing 
social conditions will be almost indispensable to the pupil when he 
comes to tho history that should follow, because tho new tvpo of 
history is placing its emphasis on- such comparisons. 

The study of vocations hero suggested should bo taught during 
this period not merely to help the pupil choose his vocation intelli- 
gently, when the time comes to make such choice; but it should be so 
perfectly clear to the pupil thht each citizen 
:Ai Ms choice of Voerftipn, in his preparation for it, and especially 
in which he conducts himself after he has entered upon it, 

‘ .0^ his citizenship. This study should also pve tho 

pupil a respect and an appreciation iot many vocations and should 
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thus deyclop a better understanding between citizens of diverse ^ 
callings, including a bettor understanding between capital and labor. 

4. Between the ages of 15 and 18, the civic education of the third 
period should bo continued by means of courses in history and 
l?lementiu-y economics, culminating in an advanced course in civics. 

Not civics alone, but the entire group of social studies-^ivics, 
history, and economics— should have for its immediate aim the 
training* of the good citizen. It should still further be recognized 
that th^e work of the public school in training for citizenship is not ' 
limited even to the social studies, but involves a socialized point of 
view for all instruction and for all school management and discipline, 

W ith this recognition of the problem of civic education in all its 
breadth, this bulletin is designed to give help in one phase of the 
subject only, namely, community' civics. 


m. WHAT IS COMMUNITY CIVICS? 

The social study to which the name community civics” has been 
applied is well defined or described in Civic Education Circular No. 1, 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education: ^ 

The aita of community ci\'ic8 w to help the child to know his community — not 
merely a lot of facU about it, hut the meaning of his community life, what it does for 
him and how it does it, what the community has a right. to expect from him, and how 
he may fulOll his obligation, meanwhile cultivating in him the essential qualitiee and 
' habits of good citizenship. 

Community civics lays emphasis upon the local oommifflfty because (f) it is the 
community with which every citizen, especially the child, comes into most intimate 
relations, and which is always in the foreground of experience; (2) it is easier for the 
child, as for any citizen, to realize his membership in the local community, to feel a 
sense of personal responsibility for it, and to enter into actual cooperation with it, than 
is the case with tlio national community. ' 

But o\ir Nation aud our Slate are communities, as well as our city or village, and a 
child is a citizen of tl\e larger as of the smaller community. The significance of the 
term “community civics^’ does not lie in its geographical iftiplications, but in its 
implication of community relations, of a community olf interests. * * * It is a 
question of point of view ; and community civics applies this point of view to the 
etu<ly of the national community as well as to the study of the local community.* 
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IV. PLACE OF COMMUNITY CIVICS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

Community civics should bo taught in the elementary grades, and 
should bo continued in a more comprehensive course in the first your 
of the high school. Many pupils do not enter high school at all; and 
those who do should already have begun to acquire habits of civic 
thought and action. Experience proves that pupils who have had 
such training in the elementary schools are the better prepared for 
their high*school work, especially in the field of social studies. They 
axe also the better prepared for the transition to thp larger freedopi 
and responsibility of the high school. But civic training must be a 
coii^uoU| proceM,,a^^^^ (he greater maturity of high-echool pupa,; 
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makes possible the defvelopment of phases of the subject that are 
i;, impracticable in the elementary school. 

It is suggested that five periods per week be devoted to community 
civics through the entire freshman year, although a part of the year 
may well be used for a survey of vocations whenever the teachers are 
* prepared. (Seep. 10.) 

The methods and subject matter suggested in this buUetin are 
. adapted both to the seventh and eighth grades of the elemchtary 
school and to the freshman year of the high school; bu.t the. scope of 
the elementary and high-school courses, when bath are given; should 
. be agreed uj^on by teachers and local school authorities to avoid 
duplication.^ It may be found desirable, however, for'tbe li1gh-school 
class to study from a new. angle some of the topics coixsiderod in the 
elementary school. 

V. SPECIFIC AIMS OF COMMONITY CIVICS. 


To accomplish its pbrt in the training for citizenship, community 
civics should aim primarily to lead the pupil; 

1. To see the importance and significance oj the dements of comniuniUj 
weljare (see below and p. 1) in* their relations to himself and to the 
communities of which he is a member; 

2. To Jenow social agencies^ governmental and voluntary, that 
exist to secure these elements of community, welfare; 

3. To recognize his civic obligation, present and juture, and to 
respond to them by appropriate action. 

These three auns are given in the above order becaiise it is essential 
to the success of this course that at the outset the interest of the pupil 
; V be attached to the elements of common welfare, and that ho bo taught 
to think of each agency as a means to an end and not as an end in 
itself. .Each part of the study should culminate ui a recognition of 
..^personal responsibility as a good citizen, and, as far as possible, in 
appropriate action. 

^ Many couraes in civics fail because they fix attention upon the 
machinery of government rather than upon the elements of commu- 
nity welfare for which government exists; that is, ttey familiarize 
the pupil with the manipulation of the social machinery without 
I showing him thfe importance of the social ends for which this machiu- 
should be used. Consequently, the pupil, upon leaving school, 
knowledge for ends which are most evident to him , namely, 
sdfish interests. 

VL SLBHBNTS OF WBAFARB SUOOBSTBD AS TOPICS. 

is suggested 
(1) Health; 
Education; 


^ r purpose of this course in community civics it 

|||^|bat the following elements of welfare bo studied os topics : 
of life and property; (3) Recreation; (4) 
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(5) Citic beauty; (6) Wealth; (7) Communication; (8) Transporta- 
tion; (9) Migration; (10) Charities; (11) Correction, 

The attempt has been made to arrange those elements 6f welfare 
, in an order that seems suitable for teaching rather than in the order 
in which the sociologist would think of them. But each teacher 
should exercise judgment in adapting the order to the needs and cur- 
rent interests of the class. 

In addition, the course may well include the following topics dealing 
with the mechanism of community agencies: 

(12) IIow governmental agencies are conducted. 

(13) How'^ governmental agencies are financed. 

(14) How voluntary agencies are conduc t<j^^iid^nancod. 

Vn. METHOD OF TEACHING COMMONTTY CIVICS. 

(a) social facts upon which the method, should be based. 

1. The pupil is a young citizen with real present interests at stake. 
He is dependent upon the cpmmiinity for his education, which'will 
hugely determine hLs ability to earn a livelihood and to enjoy both 
his work and hLs leisure; Ho is dependent upon the community for 
rc(Toatioi>; for the protection of health, life, and property; for the 
beauty of his surr6undings; for the ease with which he may commu- 
nicate with his friends. 

It is the fii-st task of th© teacher, therefore, not to create an interest 
^ for future use, but to demonstrate interests and present 

citizenship. # 

2. The pupil as a young citiaen is a real factor in community affairs. 
His cooperation in many phases of community life is quite as impor- 
tant as that of the adult. Ho may help in forming ])ublic opinion, not 
only among his mates, but in the homo and in the community at large. 

Therefore it is a task of the teacher to cultivate in the pupil a sense 
of his responsibility, present as well as future. 

3. If a citizen has an interest in civic matters and a sense of his 
personal responsibility, ho will want to act. 

Therefore the teacher must help the pupil to express his convictions 
in word and deed. Ho must be given an opportunity, as far as pos- 
sible, to Xvi)e his civics both in the school and in tho community outside. 

4. night action depends not only upon information, interest, and 
will, but also upon good judgment. 

Hence the young citizen must be trained to weigh facts and to 
judge relative values, both in regard to what constitute the essential 
elements in a situation and in regard to the best means of meeting it, ; 

6. Every citizen possesses a large amount of unorganized infonhi^ 
ton regarding community affairs. Tho amount of such information 
possessed collectively by an ordinary class of wide-awake jfaimg 
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citizens 12 to 15 years of age is sxirprisingly large. But it is frag- 
mentary, often erroneous, and usually unorganized. 

It is, therefore, important to teach the pupils how to test and organs 
ize their knowledge regarding community affairs. 

6. People are, as a rule, most ready to net upon thoso convictions 
that they have helped to form l)y thoir o\vn mental processes and that 
are based upon their own experience and observation. 

Hence the teacher should act as a guide and should load the class: 

(1) To contribute facts from their own experience, 

(2) To contribute other facts gathered by tliomselves, 

(3) To uso their own reasoning powers in forming conclusions, and 

£4) To* submit those conclusions to criticism. 

7 . The class has the essential characteristics of a community. 
^ Therefore the method by which the class exercises are conducted is 

of the utmost importance in the cultivation of civic qualities and 
habits. Cooperation in contributing information; the give-and-tako 
of class discussion; regard for the contributions and opinions of 
others; personal responsibility for the class wolf^e; the attitude of 
the teacher as a fellow citizen with the pupils, and a learner along 
with them; all of those help to cultivate interest, judgment, initiative, 
cooperation, pdVer to organize knowledge, and other qualities of 
good citizenship. In short, the class should exemplify the right 
community spirit. 

ffi) THREE STEPS IN TEACHING AN ELEMENT OE WELFARE AVIIEN 
TAKEN AS A TOPIC. 

The study of each topic of this kind should consist of the following 
steps; 

1. Approach to the topic. w 

2. Investigation of agencies by which the element of welfare is 

secured^ ^ ' 

3. Recopution of responsibility, present and future, with .respect 
to the topic under consideration. 

(1) Approach to the topic.— In beginning the study of an element 
of welfare the teacher should lead the pupils to realize its importance 
■ to themselves^ to thoir neighbors, and to the community, and to see 
the dependence of the individual upon social agencies. 

^uch depends upon the method of approach. The planning of au 
apppoach appropriate to a given topic and applicable to a given 
daas calls for ingenuity and resourcefulness. In this bulletin the- 
to various topics are suggested by way of illustration, 
teacher should try to find another approach whenever he, 

' V thinks ^e one suggested* is not the best one for his class. 

1 ^ the approach it is especially important to draw upon the ex- 
ll^^enoe and o of the class. As facts are contributed, the 
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teacher may summarize them upon the blackboard or use some other 
device to have the class consciously pool their experiences. 

(2) Investigation of agencies . — The knowledge of the class should 
now be extended by a concrete and more or less detailed investiga- 
tion of agenoies such as those suggested in this bulletin. These in- 
vestigations should consist Itirgely of first-hand observation and 
study of local conditions. 

It is advised that the first agency considered in the course 1)6 
investigated by the entire class under the direction of the teacher, 
so as to get a method of work. After that, agencies may be studied 
s»>iuctimes by the class as a whole and sometimes by groups of pupils, 
tlic choice of procedure depending on the difficulty of the agency, 
its importance, and the degree to which the class has secured a social 
point of view. 

The agencies suggested under each topic in the outline ore s5 
many that no attempt should bo made to have the cla^ as a whole 
study them intensively. Such an attempt would result in auper- 
fieiality, kill infercst, and defeat the purpose of the course. In gen- 
ertJ, the more skillful the teacher, the more wLU ho find that the class 
can do profitably under any agency. It will often bo found advis- 
able to study in detail one or more agencies under a given topic, and 
then to make a rapid survey of others. 

The following considerations will bo helpful in seJecling the agencies 
for intensive study. 

(a) Agencies of current interest to the community . — A proposed State 
road, new health regulations in view of a recent epidemic, ot a new 
system of fire protection, may be so prominently in the thought of the 
community that the class can secure a largo amount of material from 
the newspapers and from the opinions of their parents. This of 
course would add to the interest and effectiveness of the study. 

(b) Agencies of immediate interest to the doss , — An athletic field, a 
new school building moving-picture shows, school lunches, rules of 
athletic association^ and boy scouts, may be of immediate interest 
to the pupils themselves. 

-(c) Agencies of special interest to the teacher , — The teacher may be 
so familiar with certain agencies that ho can deal with them effec- 
tively, but his own knowledge is of importance only so for as it helps 
him to make the study more profitable to the pupils. In deali^ 
A^ith an agency with which he is not familiar, he should never hesithte 
to take the rfile of learner and join with his pupils in the work of 
investigation. 

(d) Significance of (he agency , — The agencies studied intensively 
should always bo those that serve to bring out important facta, con- 
ditions, or obligations and should never be chosen merely because 
they lure superficially interesting. They should be those that oonr 
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faributo directly aind vitaDy to the dement of welfare under which 
they are discussed. 

(3) Recognition qf reeponsibility. — A lesson in community civics 
is not complete unlosa it leaves with the pupil a sense of his pemonal 
responsibility and results in right action. To attain these ends is 
pwhaps the most difficult and delicate task of the teacher. It is 
discussed here as the third step in teaching an element of welfare; 
in practice, however, it is a process coincident with the first two steps 
and residting from them. A proper sense of responsibility can only 
grow out of a correct perception of one’s community relations; and 
a desire to act, from a realization of vital interest in a situation. If 
the work suggested in the for(^oing paragraphs on “approach” and 
' "investigation of agencies” has been well done, the pupil’s sense of 
responsibility, liis desire to act, and his knowledge of how to act 
will thereby have been developed. Indeed, the extent to which they 
have been developed is in a measure a test of the effectiveness of the 
"approach” and the study of agencies. 

A distinction sliould be made between the present and future civic 
duties of high-school pupils. They have some civic responsibilities 
now; others await them in adult life. They must be prepared for 
both. The teacher should be careful to cidtivate 'judgment as to the 
kinds of things for which pupils should assume rosponsibihty now. 

For example, pupils can hardly have au ffita rge responsibility for 
the water supply of tlieir community; but t^r can help to conserve 
it by avoiding waste from water taps, and they can help to prevent 
the spread of disease by using individual drinking cups and by cul- 
tivating a sentiment at home against contaminating the sources of 
water supply (especially if wells or springs arc used). It is hardly 
appropriate for a child to reprove the milkman for carelessness in 
handling milk; but he may exert influence in securing proper care of 
milk and milk bottles in the home. 

A distinction should bo made also between the duties of the citizen 
and the duties of the official. The citizen selects the official and 
should hold him to his task. The citizen inust know the purpose to 
be achieved, the official must find out how to achieve it; the citizen 
needs a sense of values, the official technical knowledge; the citizen 
most be a competent employer, the official a competent executive. 
For example, in a town meeting the citizen elects officials and votes 
^ appropriations of money. To discharge this duty he must be a 
the Und.of men who will serve faithfully and efficiently and 
undwstand the purposes for which appropriations are asked, 
the duty of that citizen does not end with the town 'meeting. 
'"'•^Bs^uld insist that these officials make reports that will show what 
. tiiey have accomplished and keep generally informed jaa to the way 
si-ha which officials are discharging their duties. - 
issv'. ,, ■ ■■ 
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It is important, in relation to either present or future duties, to 
develop intelligenco regarding the proper chaiinels through which to 
act, and how to go about it. There are cases in which a direct appeal 
from children to public officials may be entirely proper, as, for exam- 
ple, in r^ard to the <^tablishnient of a playground. But such appeals 
should be made under proper supervision. The good citizen should 
he able to write a courteous letter to the public official. Practice in 
wntmg such letters should be given to pupils, preferably relating to 
actual conditions observed by the pupils, or containing practical 
suggestions by them. Such letters should be discussed and revised 
by the class and teachers, but should bo sent to the official only after 
approval by the principal or superintendent. Regard for the time 
of public officials should bo cultivated, and no class should bo per- 
mitted to send a number of letters where one would suffice. 

It is sometimes desirable for the class to undertake a special piece 
of work of direct use to the community. In some places pupils have 
helped to .exterminate insect pests. It is important that the teacher 
should bo careful to sot up right motives in work of this sort. Arthur 
W. Dunn, of the United States Bureau of Education, cites the fol- 
lowing case in which wrong motives wore sot up. He says: 

A group of boys vrho were studying thoir own community from the standpoint of 
cleanliness and beauty wore “interostod '* by the offer of a prizo to the boy who should 
bring in the largest number (rf discarded tin cans. The motive set up was wrong, and 
unci\nc action resulted. Intense ri\"alry supplanted community cooperation, selfish 
personal interest took the place of community intorest, and some of the boys actually 
hauled into the city wagon loads of cans from the city’s dumps. Good citizenship can 
only grow out of right motives. 

‘ Participation p conimimity affairs requires good judgment os well 
03 right motives'. The following lesson, also reported by Mr. Dtmn, 
shows how such judgment was developed in ono v.i\se: 

One morning after a lioavy fall of snow the question was raised in a number of 
civics classes, “Mliat will bo the effects of this snowfall upon the life of tlio com- 
munity? ” It was soon developed that it would interfere with traffic; that it would 
impede the work of Uie fire department; that if allowed to melt and freeze it would 
become dangerous to life and limb, and tlrnt if it lay in dirty heaps it would mar the 
beauty of the city. The snowfall 'was thus seen in various community relations 
previously discussed in other aspects, ^\^lo cleans the snow from Uie roadways? 

' Tills is done for the citizens by the street-cleaning dopartmont of Xhe city government. 
Who cleans the sidewalks? Tliis is not done by llio city but is left iu*the hands of 
the individual householders^ The children observed on their way^omo how many 
of the sidewalks were fcleaned and reported on the number not cleaned. Were the 
citizens left to their own discretion in this matter? No; a city ordinance commanded 
them to clean their eidewaika. Why was it not obeyed? Why was it not enforoqd? 
What is the effect of having a law that is not regarded? * 

i The children took 4he matter to heart. They talked about it at home. They 

wanted to do something about it. The qu^tion arose as to what they could do. Here 
. Is where the training of judgment came in. Some wanted to complidn to the author!- 
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It WM decided after discussion that mere complaint seldom accomplishes muc^r ' 
Some bought that they^ cotrid speak personally, to odcnder^. This was decided to V" 
elighUy. officious and ^rhaps offensive to older , citizens.’ 4 *as sugg<!^tod that 
grou^ of boys organiie to go aboht' their neighborhoods cleaning walks. As a com- 
mercial venture this was app roved ^ and in st few cases such groups also cleaned walks 
before \^cant lota.as a public service. It was conclilded, however, that for boys 
to go about cleaning other poopIeVwalka as a public service when those people — 
should do it themselves was. shifting Unburden of responsibility in a liarmful way. 

What actually happened vcas that the' boys pretty generally saw to it tliai their owri 
w^ka were cleaned, loamng the important lesson that in the regular course of one’s, 
daily, tasks, such caring for one’s own premises, lierf^an over-present opportunity 
for good citizenship; and further, a public sentiment on the subject was created., * % 
starting in Ui^ clMstooms.* extending into the homos, and spreading tlirough civic 
organizations and the newspapers, until the householders tliemselvles raw to it after ^ 
latec storms that their walks were cleaned. > * - 


In this instance, besides the ciJtivation of interest and. motive 
in a striking degree, we see a splendid lesson in cooperation; a whole 
community aroi^sed, largely through the .initiative of. the cliildron ; 
the children participaling, but not being led to assume too much 
responsibility in the matter; judgment exercised in regard to method 
of attacking the problem, and finally, action, which is the end of all 
good citizenship and of all good teaching.” 


Vm. APPLICATION. OF PRINCIPLES TO CONDUCT. 

^ ■ r 

In the past much civic instruction has. been in'effective because it 
^ , Tias left the pupil to work out for himself the application of general 
principles to conduct. '^The ' translation of principles into conduct 
is more difficult. than* the comprehension of thb principles- thcftaselvos., 

It is largely' a matter of motive, reinforced by judgment and initia- 
rive. To cultivate these is the teacher’s greatest task. The Hatural*> 
human motive of self-interest should be recognized. It is not only 
legitimate*' but in evei^ way desirable to demonstrate the relation of 
civic conduct to self-interest and to utilize the latter as a channel 
through which to develop a broad spirit of servicef- With this in 
;; view it may be helpful to analyze the conduct of the citifeen: , 

1. Conduct that has self-jntorest as ^n evident end. 

:• Under this head would come, first, gare for one’s cTwn healthy edu- 
! cation, and character. But these things are not only necessary to 

: individual success; they are also e^ential if one is to be useful to the 

^ i community. They have direct civic bearing. Tf the citizen impedes 
^ , the welfare of the community through .physical incapacity or lock of 
^^^cfttion and good character, it follows that he,- as a member oSf the ’ 
suffer the C9nsequences of the some defects in 
therefor^, to the interest pf the citizen to care, not 
P^>ldnly fbr his own health, education, and character,* but also fpr those 
ferk'Of others. Thus a starting point is forded for the development of 
sympathy'and a real altruisnL ' " 


V/ 
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Under thirtead jn&y also ho included the citizoiiis economic or < 
^vocational activities, and hia^taro for his proper^. Ho works for a 
living primarily in liis own iatcfest; but ho. also owes it to tho com- 
munity to, bo self-supporting and to contribute to its ocoliomic wel- 
fare. Industry, ofTickmcy, and tlirift.PTQ civic, as w'cll as individual, 
virtues. Tho citizen who is himself iinlustrious, Orient, and thrifty 
can not got tho full henefit of tlioso'^i^itics in hjpistdf if they aro 
lacking in other members of the comtnunity upon whom bo lias to 
depend. Thus, again, sclf-intereSt may lead to an ap^ipcciation of 
I tho civic relations of conduct. ^ ^ . 

r ,2. Conduct that is more evidentTy social ;in rffkracter and based 
primarily upon tho ijiUresi of or u^on a common hdereat. 

This includes tho citizen's activities in-- cooperation with social 
agencies, voluntary and\governmeptal. Thus ho may become a 
memhor of such voluntary ogeiicio^ as. school organizations; boy, 
scouts, consumers' loagu^, child-labor committees, boards of trade, 
labor xmioiy^ lie may cooper^e, as an individual or in association 
wjth other individuals, with tln^ieolth department by reporting coii- 
-tagious diseases; with the strcot-cloaning department b^ot littering 
the street; with teachers afid' school authorities in 'the work of the 
schools; with the charity organization society by not giv ing aid 
iiifiiscriininatoly. borne times the citizen’s cooperation may take 
the form ^ money contribu{^ion3 for tho .support of social'egenciea; 
and m pr^ortiou to intellectual endowment and force of * 

chajactdrjt it may take tTio form of leadership in organizing and direct- 
uig stuch agencies. 

• ' The citizen also has a,rosponsiVility for the support and direction 
of government, which is the recognized agency of cooperation for the 
entire community. Ho not only pays taxes iov the support of gov- 
ernment, but ho also has arH^’bico, directly or indirectly, in determining 
tho amoi^nt of money that shall ho devoted to the support of each 
governmental agency. Tlxrough public opinion aftd the, use of the 
franchise he decides what kind of publk> officers shall occuj)y govern- 
nrnntal positions, and may oxert ai^; influence in holding them to the 
pt^cr performance of their duties. ' 

Fin^yflho citizen lnay,fon occasion, bo called upon to fill positions 
in government, and thus to direct and guide the affairs of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

TJie point of emphasis in all ihis, however, is that while we urge 
thpfvt the citizen should 'engage in these activities as far as opportunity 
offers, Ht is necessary to cultivate a motive sufficiently strong to dead 
him actually to do so. This motive is to bo found in the comTnon 
invest, which includes Ais interest, at least until such time as an 
ideal alt^ism may lead to the placing of the interest of others and 
the community above the interest of self. 




PART' n. 

SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
WELFARE. 


TOPIC I.- HEALTH. 

Approach to the topic , — In tlio introductory lessons the first thing 
to be fixed in tho cousciousnoss of the pupil is the importarue ofhealih. 
Eech pupil should be led to see its iinportonco to Aim, so that the 
entire class will dodiico tho fact that they liavc a coniinon interest in 
the matter. By extension of tho idea, it may bo scon that hcaltli Ls 
a subject of common interest to tho entire school and to tho com- 
munity as a whole.* iVlsoflKch pupil should ho IihI to realize tliat, in 
this important niattef of healtli, he dependent upon the other 
members of tho class and of the school and that tlic other inoinbe^ 
are likewise dependent upon liim. Tho same interdependence exists 
in the community at large. Tliis being true, tiio members of the 
class, the school, the city, the State, and tho Nation must w*orjt 
together, and to this end definite p^o^^s}ons have been made by com- 
munities. Whether tlicse community amingements for health prove 
effective or not depends largely upon the interest and inlelligcnco 
witfiwliich each citizen supports them. 

The following suggestive approach to tho topic ^'Health ’* wius used 
last year by F. W. Carrier, princii)al of tho Wilmington (Mas.s.) High 
School. 

This class had just finished a course in hygiene. From their text- 
book in this subject they were asked to select nine of the most impor- 
t^t rules of hygiene and to discuss the following question regarding 
each rule, *'Cau I observe this rule without the aid of society ?’' 
The class spent several days on this discussion, in order to secure the 
social point of view by their own reasoning, simply guidos^l by the 
teacher. 

1. ^‘Breathe deeply and freely of pure air.” Tlie clase discovered that we some- 
timefl can not observe this rule, even when wo keep our own premiaee hygienic, bocause 

, our neighbor’s barnyard, pigpen, or outhouse may coiitaminato tho air that we breathe; 
that the individual, when unaided by society, is unable to keep the air pure in shops, 

; r , schools, churches, theaters, and cars; and that, therefore, sanitary regulations 

are ne«e8s»*y. 

2. "Drink freely of pure water.*’ The water supply of one family or of an entire 
V community may be contaminated by the sewage of aiwther family or community, 
l< and there must, therefore, be authority not only over difierent families in the, same 
[ ‘ community, but also over different communities. 
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8. “Eat mod^rat^ly o( a wholoeome, well-oookod, and woll-ba]anced diet/’ Thia 
rule can not be observed unlosR sivdoty makes and onforros laws concerning tbe con- 
dition of food offered for sale and of slaughterhouses and cold storage. ^ 

4. “Exen'iso daily the im]>ortant groups of muscles." Hence ih^ nereenty for 
ostahliahing gymnasiums, phu^gruunds, and athletic fields, and for leisure time in 
which u> u 00 them. 

; 5. ‘‘Keep the bo<ly and its surround inge clean.” It is impossible to keep the body 
clean witliout bathing facilities. The cleanlinees of surroundings is affected by the 
condition of the streets and by the disposal of waste and refuse from certain industiiea. 

6. "Do not expose youreelf to contagiotis diaeasee.” The individual is powerless 
to proUK't';himsolf from diphtheria, ij'phoid fever, or luhorculosis. A polluted water 
8up]ily spread a disease thit>UKh an entire ('ommunity; sewage- polluted oysters 
or infocted milk may spread typhoid fever to hundrotUof toninimers: and one person 
suffering from an infec tious tliw*ase may endanger a whole ctuumunity. 

7. "Abstain from the unnecessaiy^ uso of drugs.” Many j>ersons do not know what 
dnigs are harmful, and some of thoeo who know do not abstain iJiorofrom. Thdrofore, 
there must ho laws regulating tho manufacture of ul('oholit' drinks, tobiu t'o, morphine, 
paienl modicines, and headac he jmwders. 

8. "Obser\'o regtilar periods of reel.” Labor unionfl determine for "their members 
tho number of hours in a day’s w'ork. A Massachusetts law limits a week’s work for 

a woman to 5 \ hours. Tower moa can he on duty only 8 hours, exf'ept in emorgenciee. ^ 
Kiromoy in some places shift three times a day. Child-labor laws limit the houre of 
emplo)nnout for minors, A man shoubl huvuono day in seven for rest. Society must 
make it potwil)lo for oveiy'ono U) stH ure enough rest and sloop eo that lie may live a 
healthy life and render full sorv'ico to ilio community. 

y. "Do not prLU'iiio any activity harmful to tho body.” ft is nere*»aiy in order . 
that this rule may bo ob.-erced to provide scbtKils furnishod with mljusUhlo seats, 
properly lighted, and supplied with w'oll-prinle<l textbooks; to abolish child labor; to 
limit the kinds of omployment for women; to restrict hours of labor in certain occtipa* 
tions; and to abolish hiumful occupations that are not ne<'oe8ary to the welfare of 
society, like Uio munufacturo of while-phosphorus matches. 

At first tlio pupils seomiKl startled to see that society has the right 
to compel a man to keep his own premises clean. To many it was a 
revelation that a man litus no right to sell unw holesome food, adultor- 
ated butter, or unhygienic milk, and that society has a righkto stop 
such sale. One of the boys said; '*! fllways thought those tilings — 
quarantine, p^ure-food law\s, etc. — were unfair, but I see that they are 
not." Another boy was of tho opinion that if n man wanted to keep 
a pigpen near his neighbor’s back door, provided the pig was on his 
owm land, )ie ought to have ’lie privilege, hut tho class were able by 
this time to make short work of hk> argument. When wo consider ' 
that many pupils had to secure a point of viow^ different from that 
which they w^ero accustomed to entertain, and in many cases different 
from that reflected in daily conversations at homeland on the street, 
wo readily see that several lessons devoted to this discussion were .. 
none too many. TLo pupils were interested; they thought the lessons • 
worth while, and they were ready to study in, detail the health agen- / 
cica existing in tho community and the specific duties of the citizen 
in cooperating with each of these agencies. 
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^ ‘ Means by which the commvmty jtroindcs for health. — If tho «laas 

begins with tho ventilation of tho school building, tho following 
questions may suggest a plan of procedure: 

Ifl claaarrxim 'urell How do you know? WluU ofTiH.*! di»oo it Imvo 

upon you and >'our work if tho vontilaiioii i» doiwfivo? 

If Uu> law compels hcUooI attomlant'o, why should it roniind pxxl vontiliitinii? 
Why U it not goinl husiiu*)W to Hi>ond public nioi»\\4^'n instn^^ iion and to lu'glw't 
ventilation? 

Find out tho stand onls of vontilation t»rt»!M'rilKMj by law or thoso es'ojnu/Anl 'm 
aatiafactoTy by compotont autimriiic^s. Coin pa ni tho voiUiluitUi of your building 
witli Uveae standanls. I^amiito aiwi explain ibo H\*stem of ventilation in ytnir w htKd. 

When was Uie pn^s^Mlt s\*stom of ventilation* put in this litiiUling? Wlml was Uio 
meUiod of ventilation hoforo? If tho proseiu system is a jokmI one, to wh(*so a<*ti\ity 
and foresight is tliis fKie, and what did it cost? If a had <uu», wlmt slnmldbo 
taken to roplaco it, who should take those steps, ami how much would a pn>|H‘r 
system cost? 

Wlio is tts«i>ouAihIo for the instXH'tiou of ventiUtion in tho seluKtl? How can tho 
citieeu j^eceod to secure an im^tigation of a school wluen ho t'links such investigation 
is necesMuy? 

Aro^lhoro any ways in which pupils may ctH^peraie in keeping the ventilation in 
good working order? If a pupil tlduks the s)'stom is defective, wlut ought ho to do 
about it? ^ 

Tho claas may in liko manner study tho ventilation of\)thcr public 
buildings, theaters, ears, and factorit's. 

Problems in community civics ore likely to have much in conilnon 
with problems in general science and biology. The emphasis, liow- 
ever, is diflFeront, as science deals primarily with tho material asp(H;ts, 
while community civics deals primarily with the social aspects. 

Tho agencies in the following list are grouped in accordance with 
the approach already describeil. The number of these agencies to 
be investigated in^detail will depend upon the time available and the 
relative importance of this topic, health, in this community and for 
this class. The same -spirit should prevail in the treatment of each 
as in the suggested study of ventilation. 


UST OF AOK\C!KS. 

For pure air: 

Ventilation of buildings. 

, Suppieaaion of smoke and goa nuisanco. 

Tenement house laws and ins;)octi''n. 
Cleanliness of outbuildings. 

• For pure water: 

Wells and water system. 

Stream protection and filtration. 

Sewage dispoeal. 

For pure food: 

’ School lunches. 

^ , Pure food and drug laws. 

Inspection of markets and dairies. 

Inspection of slaugliterliouses. 

Inspection of cold storage. 

iaiMaiiiaaiiM ii^--iir r 
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Foroxwiao: 

OymnafliuW. 

, PUy^unds and atlilctio r:ol(l<i, 

For cloauliiiOBM: ^ 

Ditf)>OAal of lioUiJohoKl waste. 

Street cleaning. 

■ PuUhi' batlut. . ^ 

1 o avoid contagion: 

Mdtlicol iuifjwction of K-lioob*. 

S^-floid nunH’^a. 

N'arcination. 

Quarantine — K h'oJ, Slate, naliou.i!. 

oxiemunation. ^ 

To realricl the iiae of dnigH: 

Toui))erAiK*o wH'ieties. 

Hegulation of aalo ami man ii fact uro of alcohol and toUacco. 

To regulate working houiv and eomlidous: 

pMjKwly oquip|HHl HcUooIrt (dcelu*, lighting). 

Child-labor loghdation ami innjx>cliou (age, Uoura, work cortificatos, kinds of 
omplovuient). ^ 

Factory legislation and iiisiHVtion (hours, lunch }>erirHlft, sanitation, eafety 
dovice^t, scuts for women employees, kinds of cmplojiuoat). 

Coiwumom’ lo;tgnes. 

Child-labor tuviKdatioiH. 

Agiuit^ica fi>r mi:^'elLinoons piirjtojHW: 

Ambubneo service. * , 

Hott]>ilals and dirtiRMi-aries. 

Vital Htatistics, 

Paby-tsaving campuigiw. 

Rfspoumbilify of the citizen . — It would bo well for the teacher to 
reetJl tho discui^^ion of recognition of responsibility and of the nppU- 
out ion o‘f princi pit's to conduct in Port 1, pages 16-19. Throughout 
the discussion of the topic th,o aim should he to pn^eiit its community 
relations in such a way as to stimulate the pupil's sense of rt>spousi- 
hility for the health of tho community as a \* hole. In connection 
with the study of pure water supply, for example, such questions as 
Uie following may he suggestive: 

If you suspect lliat your \vutor supply may bo pollutoi!, how will you pnx:eod to 
verify'your 8u*»picionpV • 

If you find tliai it b jvdlutcd, wlmt Hlioiild you do about it? \Miat aliould your 
fatUcT do about it? Under wliut conditions ahould complaint bo entered? Who 
tiludild enter it? Befoio wdiom hUouW it bo laid, and by wiuit metliod? 

If your c6mmunity needs a now water syalein, how may a citizen proceed to arouso 
public Opinion in tho matter? 

How can a mayor bo liold accountable f(»r the efficiency of a water coaumasioimr 
whom ho appoints? >** 

Wlmt kind of reports should a water comxQissionor render, and whoi>6 businesB is it 
to read them? Wliy? 


It may bd profit able to have tho class collect, from such magazines 
as The American Oty^ instances of participation by boys and girls 
in activities to promoto the health of commumties. The^ instances 
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, may be tabulated to show the scope of such activities, and discussed 
and criticized from the point, of view of organizatioli, man^cment, 
cooperation, judgment, results, etc. 

Each member of the class may also write a statement of the ways 
in which he has cooperated, or may cooperate, with the various social 
agencies studied. Mr. Carrier obtained by this method some state- 
ments that, hy their spontaneity, indicated a personal application of 
the lesson, as whenojie pupil wrpto^ “I will be cheerfully quarantined.'* 

. TOPIC n.— PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 

Approach to the topic . — One way to approach this topic is through a 
discussion of some dramatic accident that has occurred in the vicinity, 
-or that has gained prominence through the newspapers, such as the 
burning of a port of Salem, Mass., the shirt-waist factory fire in New 
York City, or the recent floods in Ohio and Indiana; and then to 
exhibit statistics (which, the pupils themselves may gather) to show 
that accidents less df^atic, but of common occurrence, result in the 
aggregate in more terrible loss of life and greater destruction ot 
property. Instances may bo found in the annual loss from fire, the 
railroad oj* mining ac^dents of the past year, injuries occurring in 
the ordinary course of traffic in the streets of a large city, or the loss 
of life and limb on the Fourth of July. 

Compare the attitude of different people toward the removal of 
causes of accidents; for example, the attitude of the Chinese toward 
the inundation of their rivers as compared with that of the people 
along the Mississippi. Why the difference? (Note, however, the 
unnecessary loss of life and property in this country from periodic 
floods). Compare the frequency of railroad accidents in this country 
with that in, England or Germany. « 

Note the growing movement in behalf of protection of life an<)[ 
property in this country as illustrated by the '' safety-first " moven 
ment. What has brought about the changed attitude? Give illus- 
trations from your own community. 

- Mmnk hy v>hich the community protects life and property . — The 
study of means adopted to protect life and property should commence 
with conditions that are very near to the pupils. In case the investi- 
gation starts with fire prevention in the home, information on such 
lines as the f<dlowing may be sought: 

/ ^ 0 
Ot what material b your house built? la there need for fire esc^a and ace auch 
pfovided? la there any d^er of fire from atovea of fumacea in your ho^e? la 
gSaelixto or any other exploriye kept in the house, and if ao, what care ia t^en of it? 

there any danger horn lighted matches? If you have electricity, how is the current 
insulated? In case a fire broke out what steps should you ufce? Where is the near- 
est flra^arm box? How would you send an alarm? Is the water su|j^lV adequate 
eiDtli^^h a ftre? With leieraaoe to bow auaiy of these po^ts are 
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It is better, however, instead of asking the pupils detailed, leading 
questions such as those, aboj^o, to seek to draw them out as to the 
sources of danger to life and property in their own homes* Let Oitm 
mentfon materials of construction, fire escapes, matches, etc. From 
tlicir tniscellanoous list, brought out by free and general discussion, a 
corrected and classified list may be compiled and placed on the black- 
board in good order as a basis for further discussion. This will stimu- 
late initiative and give the pupils pfactioe in organizing their own 
knowledge. < 

A s imi lar plan may be followed with regard to the provisions for 
safety in the school building and elsewhere. 

Some of the agencies for the protection of life and property follow: 


LIST OP AGENCIES. 


For the prevent ioQ of accidents — 

In houses, tenements, schools, public buildings. 

Fire exits, fire escapes, building laws and inspection. 

In the street: 

Traffic regulations and traffic squad. 

Underground wires. 

Street lighting. 

In transportation: 

Safety regulations and devices on railroads, steamships, electric cars, and 
^ automobiles. 

Coast survey; lighthouses and buoy. , life-saving stations. 

In industry: 

Safety devices in mines, quarries, and factories. 

Regulation aad inspection of fire escapes, elevators, boilers. 


For the prevention of floods — 
Levees. 

Presorvation of forests. 

Flood reservoirs. 

For protection against Are — 
Water supply. 

Fire department. 

Forest rangers. 

Building regulations. ' 

Fire prevention movement.* • 


For [irotection against fire- 
insurance. 

Police. 

Courts (civil and criminal), 
I^egal aid societies. 

MiUUa. 

State constabulary. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Patents and copyrights. 


• RespormbilUy the citizen . — Even a cufsoty analysis of the causes 

of the fires occurring annually in a community, together with an 
exhibit of the cost to tbo community, will of itself surest Ihe heavy 
responsibility resting on each citizen for the prevention of fire. A 
study of the causes of accidents on the street will impress the same 
Wea. . ' . 

^abits of destruction and vandalism, whefi they prevail among' 
bo^, are not always easy to overcome. But more can be done to 
this end by a vivid demonstration of the social consequexmes of such" 

of com^ta situations iihioh «rill oI thsm» 
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Z selves appeal to self-interest, tp the spirit of the square deal,” and 
to a proud sense of personal responsibility, than by preachment. 

Pupils should be taught the proper use of safety devices and the 
precautions that they should take in order to protect both them- 
selves and their fellow citizens. In one scho^ in a large city a model 
of a streetcar platform was placed in the gymnasium and the pupUs 
^ were trained to get o^ the car facing forward. The importance of 
fire drills in the schools should be thoroughly discussed, and these 
. drills held often enough to secure rapid and orderly emptying of the 
bu i l din g. Similarly the class should discuss the proper procedure 
. in case of a fire in any 'other building, such as a. theater. Probably 
in every town and city there are devices, such as fire-alarm box^, 
that the local authorities would gladly have pupils trained to use 
correctly. Quite likely the fire department would lend a sample 
box to the school, so that each pupil could learn the proper method 
^ of turning in an idann. 

The class may discuss the steps that should be taken by the citizen 
to secure the installation of safety devices cither in his own dwelling 
or in public buildings or in cars and factories. 


Approach to topic, — ^Tho study of each topic should bo related as 
far as possible to the work that has preceded. Under “Health” and 
'‘Protection of life” the community arrangements for the physical 
well-being of the citizen have been studied. To secure the highest 
degree of efficiency on the part of the individual and of the com- 
mumty, there is a physical necessity for recreation as well as for rest. 

It is usually well, however, to begin the study of a topic by means 
of concrete illustrations within the observation of the pupils. Thus, 
the study of recreation may be begun by having the pupils mention 
such forms and means of recreation os occur to them, in the home, 
in the school, in the community at large. On the basis of such a 
Tist, the class may work out a definition of recreation and a statement 
^ of its purposes. No matter if the preliminary definition is crude, it 
\ can be completed and perfected in the light of further observation 
\ and discussion. .i 

y - Observation and discussion should disclose the fact that mere cessa- 
h tion from “work” is not necessarily recreation. The ditference 
between recreation and dissipation should be emphasized. ' It should 
shown that recreation involves the social ^d intellectual interests, 
mere physical enjoyment and recuperation. Recreation 
; m at times consist in mere change of occupation. Why? 
g:;; Recreation depends 'upon the possession of leisure, the existence of 
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IIov) ikt ccyrn/ftiUTiiiy pTovides fov vtcrccUion , — ^To wbftt extent sre 
there people in your community who have not sufficient leisure for 
recreation? How is it in the case of womeu? Of children? What 
causes deprive people of leisure in your community? Other things 
being equal, does rural or city life aif;rd greater leisure? Is there 
any movement in your community (or State) looking to the increase 
of leisure of working men and women ? 

Arc the facilities for recreation adequate in your community? \ 
Make as complete a list as possible of the recreation facilities in your 
community, for men; for women; for children. Classify them 
according to their kind. Arc the facilities that exist equally dis- 
tributed in all parts of the community and among all classes of the 
population? Make a map (if in a city) showing distribution of play- 
grounds, parks, baths. Would you consider a library a means of 
recreation? A saloon? Why? Are facilities for recreation more 
abundant in a city or in a rural community? Look up the question 
of need for recreation facilities in a farming community. What 
obligation is there upon a community to provide recreation facilities 
for its citizens? Is your community meeting its obligation 
satisfactorily? 

Do you know people who do not know how to play ? Is^t a func- 
tion oi the school to teach how to play? Compare the advantages 
of supervised play with unsupervised. How much and what kind • 
of supervision over recreation is there in your community? Discuss 
the censorship of moving pictures; the regulation of dance halls. 
What agencies p^vide supervision for different kinds of ^recreation 
' in your community ? To what extent .is supervised recreation pro- 
vided in factories and business houses? Discuss the need and 
methods of control of athletics and social events in a high school. 

Following is a partial list of recreational agencies that may be 
discussed: 

* LIST OP AOENaKS. 


School recess. 

Playgrounds and athletic fields. 
Athletic asBO<*iations. 
Gymnasiums and bowling alleys. 
Extended usd of schoolhouseS. 
Public baths. 

Recreation piers. 

Dance halls. > 

Concerts. 

Theaters and moving pictures. 
Circuses. 


Botanical and zoological gardens. 
Libraries. 

Museums and art galleries. 
Summer camps: 

Fish and game protection. 
National parks. 

Clubs and associations: 

Boy Scouts. 

Camp Fire Girls. ' 
Y.M.C.A. 

Social settlements. 


ResponsibiRty of the citizen. — Observation, inquiry and discussion 
along the lines suggested in the foregoing paragraphs /should impress, 
pupils with the. obligation to provide for adequate, wholeap)^/; 
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welfare. Most high-sohool pupils need little stimulation to plaj^ 
Aough there are numerous exceptions; but they need to cultivate 
judgment in the choice of recreation and to develop thoughtfulness 
regardmg the comfort and convenience of others who are not partici- 
pating in the game. 

Athletics and other forms of school recreation afford abundant 
opi>ortunity for the practice of civic virtues. Consideration for 
others, habits of cooperation, regard for the rules of the game are 
duties which may be cultivated in recreational activities whether on 
the athletic field or in social gatherings. 

It is pertinent, in those days of strenuous business activity, to 
stress the duty of providing against personal physical breakdown 
Md social mefficiency, by due regard for recreational needs after entcr- 
business. Abundant opportunity is presented throughout the 
discussion to emphasize the responsibility of the community for 
ample facilities for regulated recreation, and of the citizen to cooperate 
with private and public agencies in providmg for them. The duty 
of the employer to his employees m this respect should abo be em- 
phasized. 

'TOPIC IV.— EDUCATION. 

Approach to the topic . — It is not always easy for the pupil to see the 
value of the education the school is giving him. Th'is may be due, 
in part, to his own lack of understanding and foresight; in part, to a 
real failure of the school to meet the needs of the pupil. Let the class 
(and the teacher) face these two possibilities frankly, with a view to 
getting light on what should be expected from the school, and how 
far the school is fulfilling or failing lo fulfill its obligations. 

Whether the school clearly meets the needs of the pupil or not, the 
value of some kind and some amount of education (acquiring ex- 
fwrience and skill and appreciation) will be readily acknowledged by 
the pupil. A great deal of this education is acquired directly by 
experience in the school of life itself. One question to be answered 
is, How early does it pay to enter this school of life to finish one's 
education by actual experience? There was a time when education 
was acquired almost wholly in this way, except for what the family 
itself could give or afford to buy. With the growing complexity 
of We, it has become necessary to supplement the efforts of the 
. individual and of the family by providing educational facilities for a 
longer period of training, and this training has been made available 
to practically everyone through the system of public elementary and 
; ; $econdary schools. Ihat the community believes this is worth while 
is evidenced by the large sum of money expended every year for the- 
purpose. How much in your town or city ? In your State? How 
muol^ does your high school cost the community annually for each 
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pupil in atteridance? How does this compare with the cost of the 

elementary schools? Is the difference justifiable? Why? 

If your education is worth wliilo, either from your standpoint or 
that of the community, it ought to Accomplish at loi^t the foUowine 
tilings: 

It ouglit to help yoti to become flclf-suiiporting and to provide for those dependent 
upon you. This would include— 

a Help in dhyjovering the vocation for w'hich you are beet adapted. 

6. Help in preparation for that vocation. 

2. From the standpoint of the cctoimunity it ought to increaae your efficiency as a 
contributor to tho economic prosperity of the community, and thereby also contribute • 
to your own eelf-reepect. 

3. It ought to incxeaeo your capacity for enjoyment of your life work and fpr enjoy- 
ment and wise use of leisure. 

4. It ought to stimulate your desire, and develop your ability, to participate wisely 
in tho affairs of your community— intellectual, social, jihilanthropic, political, etc. 

5. It ought to cultivate your appreciation of life in all its aspects, ' 

Each of tho above points may be discussed in greater or less detdl 
to bring out why, from tho standpoint of the pupil and from that of 
tlie community, public education should provide for it. 


IJow the community 'provides for educaiion . — A good place to begin 
a study of what the community is actually doing for the education of 
its citizens is with the high school (if it is a high-school class that is 
making the study; if it is an eiglith-grade class, the beginning might 
liotter be with the elementary school). Tho following questions are 
only suggestive, and by no means exhaust the various aspects of the 


Make a table or chart showing tho various kinds of work and activities of your high 
school, and show how they contribute to the ends of education as stated above (include 
athletics, debating Bociotios, the school paper, and other actividee). 

Course of study^Wh&t changes have been made in your high-echool couree of study 
in tho last 10 years? Wliat has been the purpose of these changes? What further 
changes are in prospect? Do other high schools in your city and high schools in other 
ciUes maintain courses not found in your school? If so, to what extent should they 
be introduced in your school? Why? Do you yourself feel that the studiee you are 
taking have a direct value to you? What changes would you suggest in the content ' 
and meth^s of teaching the studies you are taking to make them more useful to you? 
'What subjects would you drop altogeUier, and why? 

Administration.-— Analyzo and describe tho administration of your schopl. Explain 
the function and Uie responsibility of teachers, principal, si)perintehdwt, ach(V>l 
board, or committee. Do you have any responsibility for the administiation or con- 
duct of the school? Explain. Di^uss advantages and disadvantages of pupil par- ' 
ticipadon in school government. What is the relation between the schbol authorities . i 
and the city or town or county government? Between the school authoritiee wid the 
State government? Why these relations? > 

School attendance.— Between what ages is school atteiMance compulsory In your 
State? How does this compare with other States? What steps must be taken to ’ : 


subject: 


oljt^ working papers, schooling, and 



tcatos? What restrictions, if onyi 
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Are placed upon the kinds of employment that may be secured, by minoist Explain 
^ * the administration of the truancy laws. What proportion of elementary pupils enter 
high school in your community?' What proportion of those who enter high school 
complete the course? What proporUon of pupils leave the elementary school before 
completing all eight grades? What causes are assigned for this elimination of pupils 
At various grades? What steps, if any, are being taken in your community to prevent 
retardation and elimination? 

/{octal compoiition of the ichool , — A chart may be made showing places of ftrth 
. of the members of the class, and of their parents and grandparents. The aim should 
be to conserve a proper pride in racial heritage tvhile emphasizing the process of Amer- 
icanization. Tact must be exercised to avoid offense. The democratizing influence 
of the public school should be emphasized. The opportunity is great to cultivate 
wholesome sympathy among the racial elements represented. It may be shown that 
the American ideal of democracy is the outgrowth of the labors and aspirations of the 
people in nations other than our own, and that, therefore, the foreigner comes from 
countries which have contributed to the ideal for which we oursdlvea are striving. 

Coet of the fcftool— How much was expended for your high school last year? How 
much of this was for instruction? For what other purpose was money spent? What 
is the value of your A^hool building and pounds? From what sources is this money 
derived? How is it raised? 

. . ' . . ^ . 

In the same spirit and by similar methods such educational agon-.. 

cies as the following may be taken up for discussion so far as time 

and circumstances warrant: 


LIST OP AGENCIES. 


Those offering education dire<'tly: 

Kindergartens. 

Elementary schools (day, evening, summer, special). 

High schools (day, evening, summer, special). 

Private and cooperative schools. 

Higher institutions (different kinds and purposes ef each). 

Correspondence schools (use and limitations). 

Summer Chautauquos. 

Winter reading circles. 

■ Schools for defectives (blind, deaf, etc.). 

Corporation schools. 

Classes for immigrants. 

Young Men's Christian Association. 

Social sdttlemenis. . ^ 

Civic clubs. 

Literary and debating < lubs. 

Public lectures and sermons. 

Libraries. ^ 

Museums and art gallenes. 

Theaters and moving pictures. 

Newspapers and periodicals. 

Those fostering other educational agencies: 

* Public education associations*. 

Home and school associations. 

The Foundations (Sage, General Education Board., Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of TeAcHing). 

C^nited States Bureau of Education. 
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Responsibility of the citizen , — The pupil should be impressed with 
the fact that in going to school he is participating in the real life of 
the community, that he is doing the thing which the community 
expects him to do. Is he doing his part well ? Teachers and school 
authorities are official representatives of the community, a pa. t of 
the local and State governments. Cooperation with them is puL'ic 
service, as are diligence and r^larity of attendance. Kesponsibilit} 
for the progress of the other members of the class should be empha^ 
sized,' as also for the public property represented in school equip- 
ment. 

The pupil also has a civic responsibility for the future, for which ^ 
his education is intended to fit him. Whether his education does 
j)rcpare him for future responsibility depends in part upon the 
efficiency of school, but also in largo measure upon the diligence 
and attitude of the pupil himself. | 

It should bo shown that, while school authorities have direct j 
responsibility for tho schools, a community will have the kind of 
schools that it really wants, and that a responsibility rests on the 
citizens themselves to deal with, the subject intelligently and to 
submit willingly to tho necessary taxation for adequate educational 
facilities. Tho difference in kind of responsibility resting upon school 
authorities and citizens should bo emphasized. (See Part I, p. 16.) 

. * 

TOPIC V.— CIVIC BEAUTY. 


Approach to the topic , — Tho appearance of a community is usually 
tho first thing to attract tho attention of a stranger. Are you proud 
of your community in this respect? What are some of tho things 
that you w'ould select to show a visitor in" your community? What 
arc some of the things that you would not wont him to see? Why? 
WTiat difforencp does it make whether your community is beautiful 
or not? For example, what effect do appearances have upon tJie 
value of property? Give examples in your own community. Why 
, should tho citizen cooperate with government and with voluntary 
agencies to make the community beautiful? What besides appeal- 
ances contribute to the beauty of a community ? * 

If there happens to be under way in your community some^tmport- 
aiit improvement, such as the construction of a system of pafks or 
boulevards, or a towm-planning movement, this may afford a natural 
avenue of approach to the general subject of civic beauty. In this 
case the relation between such factors in civic beauty as parks or 
'boulevards and public health, public reflation and public conven- 
ience, should be established. 

How the community provides for dvic beauty , — ^Positive or negative 
material for tljc study of civic beauty and its importance is always 
at hand in abundance. It is popular with pupils and comparatively 
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easy to handle. As in iho case of other topics, tho study should^bo 
related as closely as possible to the pupils^ interest, proooeduig from 
matters familiar to them to matters less ft>miliar. When tho pupils 
live in congested city districts where lawns, gardens, and shade 
trees are rare, it is hardly wise to dwoU upon homo beautifying in 
those respects to tho same extent as in other sections of . the city. 
For such pupils a discussion of clean and tidy area ways and alleys 
would be more pertinent.^ Tho appearance of school builduig and 
grounds, of streets, and of parks, however, is of common bitercst to all. 

* The following is ''a list of topics rather thij^'^of agencies; but their 
study of course involves a consideration of corresponding agencies. 
Under each, therefore, inquire as to w'ho has been given, or has 
assumed, responsibility, and how the work js done. 



LIriT O? AGENCIES. 


Beality in the home: 

Appearance of dwellings (paint, re- 
pairs, window Iwxes, etc.). 

Care of lawns, gardens, trees. 

Beauty in the school : 

Interior decoration. 

School architecture. 

■ Iraproveraent of grounds. 

School gardening. 

Beauty in the street: 

The street plan. 

Constniction and repair. . 
Cleanliaoes. 

Provision for riibbiah. 

Unsightly objects— 

Telephone and electric light 
poles. 

Bill boards. 

Care and preservation of trees. 

Noise. 

Lighting at night. 

Parks, parkways and boulevards, water 
fronts. 


Art'hitecture: f 

Public buildings. • 

Business and office buildings. 
Besidential. 

Art: \ 

Monuments and statues. 

Bridge's. 

Galleries. 

City or town planning; 

Street plan. 

Grouping of public buildings. 
Industrial'«nd residential sect ions. 
Regulation of height of buildiugs. 
Preservation of natural beauty : ^ . 

Local, State, National. 
Miecellaneous : 

Smoke abatement. 

Vacant lots. 

AlleVe. 

Clean-up days. 

Care of public buildings. 
Mutilation of public property. 


Resjp<m9ihilily of the citizen , — There is no phase of cqnimunity life 
in whichdt is so easy to see tho responsibility of tlio citizen as in that 
which relates to beauty, and there is no other phase which offers such 
abundant opportunity to the young citizen to participate in civic 
activities. The beauty of the community a whole depends in 
: lafge measure upon the care which tlie individual householder and 
' his family take with regard to the appearance of their own premises 
and the care which every individual, young or old, takes not to 
litter the streets and parks with papers and other rduae, to deface 
walls and fohees, to injure plants and trees, to destroy birds. Chil- 
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drcn have been a lai^o factor in many communities in the work of 
scliool and home gardening and in neighborhood beautification of 
variouls kinds. Besides personal conduct in such matters, there is 
always the opportunity |o help form public opinion by personal effort 
and by cooperation with voluntary ngoncics. 

. ft TOPIC Vli— WEALTH. 

% 

Ap}rroach to the p^jyic . — In doaliii" with this topic it may bo neccs- 
sp"v to remind oneself that this is a course in community civics*’ 
and not one in economics. In order to nniintnin tliis point of view 
it may be well for I ho teacher to recall the definitions of thb^good 
citizen” and of^'commimijy civics” given on pages 1 and 11, Part I. 
The citizen, however, must bo a user, and usually a producer, of 
wealth. The use and production of wealth have their civic relations 
and it is some of thoso that this section i^ intended to point out. 

It will probably bo necessary to explain to pupils that the word 
“wealth” is not used in the sense of great riches, and still loss as 
syiionvmous with money, butjn its true meaning of all material things 
foe which men are willing to work, A loaf of bread is w^ealtlr, as 
a hook' or a lead pencil, or a house afid lot, or a plow. A technical 
discussion of w^oalth in all its economic bearings is out of place in 
this coume. 

Tlie things most in evidence in. a community, outside of the purely 
residential districts, are stores and office buildings, factories, trans- 
portation lines and facihties, and people hurrying to and fro, or at 
w ork in their offices or before machines or behind counters — aU going 
about their “business,” If it is a rural community, there are the 
fanns with all the activities involved in producing grain, or cbtton, 
or live stock. Or it may be a mining community or one whose 
el*iof interest is in the activities that center about the forest. Every- 
one seems to bo intent on “getting -a living.” ' ^ 

If we pass ^rom the “business center” of a city to the residential 
districts, there we see tha symbol of the “li^g” for w4iich all this 
work is going on — the homo. It represents, first of all, shelter and 
food; but in addition it represents the primary means of education 
(the training of children), of health protection, of esthetic enjoyment 
(in books,,musiC; homo beautification), of recreation, and of social life. 
It represents the necessities of life and such comforts and luxuries 
m tjie family may by its work provide for, y 

The gettiAg of a living is of fundamental impo*i<anco to everyone. 
It should be made clear to the pupil that the money a worker receives 
for his work is only a measure of his “living” or of the value of his 
services, ind that the real “living” that he receives in return for his 
work “is the more or less complete 'enjoyment of the “elements of 
weKare” — protection of health, life, and property, education, recre* 
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ation, etc. Wealth ia merely the material means by which the 
real elements of welfare are secured. Tlio activities bi'jplved in the 
production and use of wealth are of vital importance to every com- 
munity, local or national. A very large part of the work of govem- 
meht is for the regulation of these activities and for the protection 
of the citizen in his property rights. The wealth-getting and wealth- 
■ using activities also impose heavy responsibilities upon the citizen. 

1 Mean^ iy wTiich (he community provules for (he pr^uction and use. 

1 of weaJih . — The following paragraphs suggest a few of the important 

j aspects of the subject that may bo investigated with profit. 

L The dependence of the citizen upon others for the xcealth he uses , — 

The interdependence of individuals is nowhere so clearly shown as in 
' the wealth-getting and wealth-using activities of a community, 
whether the commutxity bo local, national, or wwld-wdde. This 
j world-wide interdependence is vividly shown by the effects of the 
European war. 

j Make a list of the workers ongagtxl in providing you with "bread, from the raising of 

; the grain to the placing of tho bread upon the table, l)o the same .for tbo wilt with 

which you season . your food, and the knifo and fork with which you wt it; for tho 
coat or dross which you wear; for tho fiiruituro in your home or tho house in which 
1 you live; for the books that yoti use in school. Name as many groups of workers or |x>s- 

eible who have contributed to the protection of your health; to provi<ling you with 
a concert or a theiitrioal performance. In these stuilies do not forget stich ramifica- 
lions of industry as transportation, the engineers who build bridges, tho srientrsts 
who discover natural laws, 

A concrete study of this kind will give the pupil a vivid picture of 1 
i the multiplicity of occupations in their relations to each other. But 
tho chief point of emphasis at this time is the mognitude and variety 
; of service by which a living is provided for the humblest citizen in 

; return for his individual effort, 

; Conversely, there is tho implied obligation of each individual to 

contribute effectively to the extent of his ability to.the living of all 
these who serve him. Each worker is primarily coucenicd with what 
he gets for his work^ the comm unity is especially concerned about 
; what he gives. All this implies the necessity for cooperation, 

f S, Cooperation and division of fufror.— ObserceHiow the occupations of your hotise- i 

hold are distributed among the members of tho family. Study a factory in your com- 
I munity (perhaps one in which n member of your family ia employed) to discover 

r how the work of producing a given article is divuled among the various groups of 

I workmen, ^V'hat is tho purpose of this “division of labor”? Show how each is 

dependent upon all tho others. Discusa tho advantages and disadvantages of such 
division of labor, from the point of view of the workman and from that of the employer. 

‘ What is'tho work of the “manager,” or “wiperintendfent,” or “boss”? Why Is he 
necessary? What should be tho relations between tho manager and the workmen? 

Where does the money come from with which to build tho plant, provide the ma- : 
chinery, and pay wnges? Explain “capital.” Show the interdependence of those 
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who furnish the capital and those who furnish the labor. "The mutual object of 
both is to produce the best possible article at tJie lowest possible price, in order to 
place it within sroach of the greatest possible number of purchasers.'* (Note the 
obligation of botli to regard' the rights of the user of the articlo.j 

Show bow tlie/i^tory just »tudic<l is dependent upon other industries and occupa- 
tions in your owf^ommunity; uiwn industries and occupations in other parts of the 
country or of the world. 

Investigate the communicating system in a largo factory or store and show its 
importance as a means of securing cooperation. From tlie same peint of view, discuss 
the means of communication and transportation in tho community and in the nation 
and ii^lho World. ♦ “ 

S. Efffcts ql industrial drty/opmcnf upon community life . — Starting wit^i tho large 
degree of sclf-dependenco existing in a pioneer family or community, show how the 
differentiation of occupations has taken place. Tho simpler factaof tho "induistiial 
revolution" may be brought out, to show tho effects of tho invention of machinery 
and tho use of sto;^ m. Note especially the growtli of the factory system and its effects 
upon the division of labor, the relations between labor and capital, and tho growth 
of cities, with their complex problems of social life and government. 

Distribution of ucalth— This subject, from tho standpoint of economics, is too 
difficult for systematic treatment in this coureo. It may be shown, however, that 
where there nro such intordependcnco and cooperation among tht .^ who furnish the * 
capital and those who funiisli tho labor, and among manufacturers, merchants, and 
tran.'iporters, there should be some equitable distribution of the proceeds of tbecom- 
bimKl sen-ico to tho community. A simple explanation may bo made (without too 
technical discussion) of wages, salaries, profits, di^^dend8, interest, rent. This may 
iq^'olvc a simple discussion,- based on observ^ation and publislied studios, of "a li\'ing 
wage," "standards of living," "family budgets," etc. 

5. Saving— A highly important topic. It may include such items os the following: 
Duty of providing for a "rainy day,” and for tho safety and comfort of the family. 
Economy in personal habits, in the household, and in busluess management. Methods 
and means of systematic saving. Saving by investment. Capital the result of 
saving. Economy tlirough efficiency. Conservation of natural resources. Economy 
in government. 

The topics here given are only suggestive of the lines of inquiry 
nnd of the point of view and method, appropriate to this course. 
Many others arc excluded for lack of space. But in a course in com- 
munity civics especial emphasis should be given to — 


6. What Ote Govemn^nt does to regulate activities relating (o UiC production and enjoy~ 
ment of uealth . — Protection of property and property rights. Tho oconomic causes 
for tho establishment of the Fetleral Government in 1787. 

Tho conaorvation of natural resources. 

Ilegulatiou of comincrco, .State and interstate, and foreign. 

Providing money. Tho purpose of money as a measure of value and a means of 
exchange. 

Establishment and reguhition of banks. Maintaining credit. 

Regulation of corporations and trusts, 

Deportmonte-of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

Regulation of labor of women and children. 

Regulation of conditions of work. , / 

Regulation of immigration. ! 

Standardization of weights and mcsisuros, 

• ; / 
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Th© subject of taxfttion is left for treatment iu conneeiion with 
Topic XIII — How Governmental Agencies are Financed, 

Tho following arc some of the agencies that might bo considered: 


: iDdustrlec and occupntionn of tho conimunity. Study them with rcferenco to tbo 

wanifl they satisfy or the s»'r\*ico they perform. 

Baw materials used iu those industrioH. Sour<'es. 

I ' Natural rosouty^ of yotir imniediuto rommunily, ^ 

I Censervalion- of na1un?1 re86urcos. 

Light and power for indt'stnal uses. 

Transportation facilities. (Seo also topic TranHjwrtaXion.) 

Capital: Nature of tho c'apital used in — 

Faming in your locality. 

A large factory. 

A street railvray. 

\ A merranlilo establishmont. 

A bank. 

Labor supply: Kind, abundance, permanence, reliability. 

Voluntary organisations aiding industry; 

^ I^bor uniotis. 

Boardc of trade, chambors of commorco, 

isaociatioDs of tnaoufacturere, merchants, professional men. 

Employment bureaus. — 

For saving: 

Bonks— school bimks. srivings banks, postal 8a\dngs, 

* Homestead and icon associations. 

Insurance — life, accident, fire. 

Opportunities .for investment. 

“Government control: 

Federal departments, bureaus, commissions, etc. 


Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Interior, luterptale Commert'e 
Commission, etc. 

Consular system. 

Federal employment bureaus. 

Federal Roeervo Boanl . 

Federal legislation (c'onsider the legislation of the presenl or last semiou of ('on- 

. greas). 

State bureaus and commissions, ‘ 

Agriculture, labor, highways, etc. 

£mployment«bureaus. 

State universities, agrituUural and technkal schools. 

State legislation: 

Wage aeddent liability, labor of women and children, working condi- 
tions. 


ResponsibUHy 6f ike ri/wera.-r-The foregoing study should have 
impressed the pupil with the obligation resting upon every individual 
to be self-sustaining by his own work and to participate efficiently in 
the economic ^ork of the world. Through the study of this topic, 
together with that of education, he should bo impressed with the 
necessity of choosing a vocation wisely and of adequate preparation 
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for it. Ho may liavo l>oon iriiproswoU also with inoqualitira and 
oj)paront injustices in the ilistrihuf ion of wealth, rwponsibility for 
whicli is oft<Mi hard to place, nie very difficulty of tho problom 
places upon the good citizen the uldigntiou of trying to understand it 
and to contril)uto all in bis power to the removal of causes of injustico. 

Ihe bu-sines-s and industrial relations of tho world are foutidod 
largely u]>on conlidence. Tliis is the basis of credit. Inefficiency 
or dislione.sty in one employee or in one employer tends to undermine 
confidence in all employcnys and employers. Give examples (o. g., 
.careless engineers, absconding bankers] etc.). 

Opportunity for the highest possible type of good citizensliip is 
more abundant in business than in almost any other department of 
life, partly because business occupies sc large a portion of the citi- 
z(>n’s attention and time, but also becau.se real devotion to the 
public welfare so often doinands large sacrifices of apparent personal 
iutomstss. 

TOPIC VIL--COMMamCATIOM. 

ApprtyaJ^ to the iopxc. — Tho battlo of New Orioaas waa fought after 
(ho conclusion of (he ^V u^ of 1812 because the nows of peace had not 
rtMu-hod Cien. Jackson. One cause of disunion among the American 
colonies and tho Confe<loration was the lack of means of communi- 
cation. 

\ nnmbcr of ships are steaming their way across the ocean, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, with different destinations, each unmindful of 
the others. A fire breaks out ou one of them, and a wireless call for 
help is sent out. Immediately all these widely separated vossols 
unite in one purpose and hasten to the support of their sister ship in. 
danger. United .sympathies, uitiUid purpose, united action depend 
on adequate meaas of communication. j 

Tho manager of a great busine.ss keeps in touch witlTovory detad 
ami directs every dei)artment* of his establishment, and even of 
branches in distant cities, without leaving his desk. Tho commanders 
of the armies of Euroj)o nro in personal touch with every portion of a 
baltlo front a hundred miles long. Business and social life have ' 
been revolutionized by tlio development of means of rapid communi- 
cation. 

Rapid communication enables a nation as extensive as ours to 
concentrate its thought and purpose upon one tiling at the same 
instant. Compare with China in this respect. The President pro- 
claims a statement of principles in defense of American rights. Tho 
next morning the yqico of tho whole Nation is heard through thd 
newspapers, pledging support, to its Chief Exocutiyo. 

How out of touch ono fools with tho world, In those days, until tho 
newspaper is brought in from the front stop; and how much a part 
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of it, oren in the mountain eomp, when the mail arriyes or i£ there is 
telephonic communication. - . 

With an appreciation of the significance of adequate means of 
communication in the life of the community stimulated by such 
examples, which might be mtiltiplied- indefinitely, attention may be 
directed to a concrete study of the ^tual means of communication 
in yoxir community and in the nation as a whole. Their historical 
development makes an interesting story. Consider the extent to 
which Government control is exercised in each case, and whether it' is 
the local. State, or National Government. An extreme case of such 
governmental control may be seen in the censorship of news in war 
time. 


Means hy which communication is maintained, — Make^comparisons 
between present and past times with re/ercnce to means of communi- 
cation. ^ Discuss the binding together of the component families of a 
community, of business houses, of the home with the place of busi- 
ness, of the home with the doctor, with the police, with the 
department, etc., by means of the telephone. Also how the farmer's 
life is no longer one of isolation, because of the telephone, the rural 
mail delivery,.^ the "automobile, a;Qd the electric line; how the city 
and the surrounding coimtry are united into a single community by 
the, same means. Note how lines of conmnmication radiate from 
your community to every other community in the State and in the 
Nation, thus binding^ into largo communities. 



LIST OP AGEN'CIES. 


Pofftal service. 

.Telegraph. . 

Ocean cables. 

Wireless. 

Telephone. 

The press; 

Newspapers. 

Ifagazines, periodicals, etc. 

Books, libraries, etc. 

Reports issued by Government and 
by voluntary organizations. 


Lectur^, sermons, Chautauquas, etc. 
Public discussion: * 

Town meeting, county court days, 
fairs, etc. 

The corner grocery. 

Clubs. 

Social centers. 


w: 



.Responsibility of the citizen . — Cooperation with postal authorities 
qalls for care in addressing envelopes. 

A visit to a telephone exchange will impress the class with the 
demands for patience placed upon telephone operators and the 
for corresponding poiirtesy and consideration in using the 
^ephono. \ 

‘ The prboeira by which public opinion is formed may be discussed in 
sqme of its aspects ^th profit, necestity for Reliable information 
aB a. basis' for judgpi^t, and the’ harm done by the disseimhation of 
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or imverifiod rumors may lead to a discussion of the responair ' 
bility of newspapers and newspaper reporters for the correct presen- 
tation of facts. 

TOPIC Vm.— TRANSPORTATION. • 

^ Approach to the topic.— Possibly a “good-rOads movement," or an 
unportant street improvement, or an unusually bad condition of roads 
or streets exists in your community and would'serve as a means of 
approach to the general subject. It is important to relate this topic 
“Transportation," as also that of “Communication," to the various 
elements of welfare that have been studied. Easy and rapid commu- 
nication and transportation increase certain dangers as well as bring 
new advantages; as, for example, in the spread of disease. 

It is easy to make vivid the importance of the city street and of 
the country highways. Practically .all foodstuffs and raw materials 
must pass, at some stage, over country roads. Think, then, of the 
obstacles to life presented by bad roads. The subject may be ap- 
proached interestingly by an accoimt of the difficulties of travel and 
transportation in i^e early days of our national history, or im the 
days of settlement of the immediate locality in which the pupils live. ^ 
(See McMaster's History 6f the People of the United States.) 

Means of iransportation^—A. study of the country highways or 
the city streets may bo made in the concrete. The following is a 
k^son plan on country roads, submitted by Prof. J. F. Smith, of 
Jlerea College, Kentucky. In this study numerous photographs were 
used, walks were taken over good and bad roads, and the pupils and 
teacher actually did a piece of road work. j 


Study and report on condition of roads in the eommuoity. Draw a map of the 
community, indicating roads. Which are dirt roads, rocky roads, other kinds? Which 
are well graded, well crowned? Note side ditches; are they adequate? Note cul- 
verts 'and bridges. Estimate miles of road in the commujiity, public and private. ' 

Study road-making matcriar in the community. Note places where limeetone is 
found; sandstone, elate, gravel. Are these laaterlals accessible? 

Find out cost of hauling in the community. Consult wagoners and learn chargee per 
hundred pounds for freight and farm produce. Can farmers aHordHb market produce 
at present cost of cartage? Find out how much freight is hauled intoXhe community 
annually and compute amount paid for this. Ho^ long will wagon and set of harness 
last on the roads? How long on good roads? Difference in cost for 10 years. How 
much could people who buy supplies afford to spend on road upkeep each year in order 
to cut down freight rates? 

Compare cost of hauling here with cost th European'eountriee where the b^t roads 
exist. What overtax do the people have to pay? Note that this overtax is in the form 
of higher prices' for household necesaiti^ and in smaller profits for farm produce. 

Nood 6wtW^np.^Detonnine kind of road; the location; grades; how grades affect - 
the haul; the drainage— Ijvel and steep r^a, side ditches, culverts, subdrainago, 
crown; actual construction — tools, funds, means employed. 

^Road tnamtenartes.*— Kind of materiid to me; regaUt attention necemry^ the t(v>l«. 

Whatgoodroadi jnean to a «mmttnifyf-“The economic problem. How they enhance 
the value of land. Heans of communication. Bett^ social life. 
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V *Hie Swtdry of the development of roade, canals, and r^ways in your State and In 

^ the Nation, In its relation to the growth of community spirit and cooperation, will be 

^ fruitful. What effect did the steam railway have upon the development oi canals? 

; Why? Show how the Panama Canal tends to unite pur Nation m«e firmly. Study 
^e problems of rapid transportation in cities and their relation to various phases of city 
life. Also the effects of the parcel post and of electric interurban lines on the Welfare 
of farmers and city dwellers. Make a comprehensive study of the work of the Federal 
Government in promoting and safeguarding transportation. The Ship Purchaw Bill 
and the Government ownership of railways and of street railway lines afford material 
for discussion and debate. 

^ ^ usT OF aosNozas. 

Roads: 

* ' Tcdl-road companies (now rare). 

Voluntary ofganizationa to promote good roads. 

Government control — 

County and town. 

State (highway conunissions, etc.). 

National — 

Department of Agriculture (Office of Public Roads). 

^ Poet Office Department (rural delivery). 

’ Streets: 

City govemdteht, street department. 

Bridges: 

City, county. State, National. 

Natural waterways: Rivers, lakes, ocean. 

State bureaus and commissipns. 

National — 

Department of Commence (Coast Survey, Bureau of Navigation, Bureau of 
Lighthouses). 

of the Treasury (life-saving stations), 
ot War (river and harbor improvement), 
of Agriculture (Weather Bureau). 

International Waterways Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Canals: 

* Private companies, 
btate control. •i' 

National (Panama, Sault Ste. Marie, etc.). 

Railroada: 


Department 

department 

Department 


Private corporations. 

Btath (railway or public-Mvice commismons). 
National (Interstate Commerce Commission). 
Electric railways: 

Urban — surface, elevated, subway. 

Interurban — 

Private corporations. 

City governments (franchises, commissions). 
State governments (public-eervice commissions)* 
Nationid (Interstate Ck>mmorce Conunission). 

;.'!Exprm ' 

companies, cab lines. Jitney lines, etc. 
y Bteamahip and ofther navigation lines. 


A 
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Retponnbility of the citizen . — In many localities fanners are re- 
quired to work a certain number of days every year on tbe roads. If 
a county employs an expert engineer to construct and improve roads 
and the work is done by paid laborers, is the fanner relieved of bin 
responsibility as well as of the necessity of working on the roads) In 
what ways, if any, is the citizen of a city responsible for the condition ' 
of the streets ) Consider the blocking of sidewalks with merchandise, 
etc. ; the blocking of traffic in the streets, endangering pedestrians at 
street crossings, etc. If a citizen wants his street improved, what is 
the process by which it may bo accomplished ) If a person is injured 
by falling into an open manhole in the sidewalk, or by falling on a. 
defective sidewalk, or on the ice of an uncloaned sidewalk, who is 
responsible ) From whom may damages be collected, if at all ) 

TOPIC DC.— MIGRATIOK. 

Ap^oach to the topic . — How many of the pupils in the class were 
born in the community where they are now going to school) How 
many of their parents have hved in one place all their lives ) How • 
many times have they moved from one community to another ) What 
have been the reasons for moving from one place to another ) Migra- 
tion is no unusual thing. The motives that lead to it consist of the 
desire to secure one or- other of the elements of welfare. The motives 
that bring foreigners to America are the same as those that have led 
to the settlement of the West, or the early colonization of America, or 
the movement of a family from one town to another, or from the 
country to the cityj except that the desire for pohtical and religious * i 

freedom have played a more important part in immigration than in 
the ordinary movements from place to place within this country. 

The topic “Migration” should bexlearly related tq the other topics 
that have preceded. It follows naturally after a consideration of 
“Transportation”; but in the causes thpt lead to it it is related defi- 
nitely to the elements of welfare that are the subject of this entire 
course, 

ProbUmefor ttwiy.—Tho direct study of this topic might begin with the growth of 
the community in which the pupil lives. Where did the original settlers come from? 

What wgp the chief purpose in founding the community? What were the means by 
which the settlers came? Note the growth of the commiuuty by decades. What 
cansM W to more rapid growth at some periods than at others? Is the cotamunity 
growi^ rapidly or steadily now? How much of the increase in population is due to 
the birth rate and how much to immigration from other communities? What per 
cent of the populntion ia from foreign countries? ; ^ 

In wtne rural communitiee a decreaae in popula^on may be dUcovered. If 
what ifl this due? Where have the emigrate gone? /'i. 

The broader problem of movemente of population in dlllorent parte of the country 
may be .takmi up. The movement from country to city. The movement from cl^ 
tocouUtry. Themovementfromonepartof the country to another, In whatsectioM 
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country more noticeable? What tho country seem to l>o decreasing in 

population? What sections are grow.Ing-iost rapidly? 

. How many immigrants have come to this country during 

tho last ten years? From what countries have they come? Compare tho sources of 
immigration now with those of 25 years ago. Where do theso immigrants settle? 
CfHnparc the number who settle in cities with the number who go to rural districts. 
What labor probloms have doveloped in your own community from tho influx of 
«in^igrants in lame* numb ora? Study at some Ungth the immigrant problems of tho 
country as a whoio. WTiat is boingdono to distribute the immigrants in the sections 
of the country where they are most needed, and whore they will probably bo most 
eucccaeful? Discuss tho problem of assimilation. What is tho opportunity of a 
j)uWic school in this respect, and how is tho school meeting its opportimity? 

Study tho regulation of immigration. What is tho tendency with reference to 
*urthor restriction? Discuss the facia relating to naturalization. What rights havo 
aliens in this coimtry? What methods have been adopted for tho civic education 
of immigrants? Are these methods offoctivo? 

The following are some of the agencies that havo more or less in- 
fluence, on migration: 

UST OP AGENCIES. 


Fodcrol Bureau of Immigration and inspection sorvico. 

Federal Bureau of Naturalization. 

Stato departments of labor and omployment bureaus. ^ 

Steamship companies. 

Railroad companies. 

Corporation labor agents. 

Colonization socirtics. 

Immigration societies and other voluntary organizations in tho interest of immigrants. 
Chambers of coinmcrco and similar organizations that seek to induce induhtrics to 
establish themselves in cities. 

Wheat growers’ associations, agricultural exhibits, coimty and State fairs, etc. 

Res'ponaihility of the citizen . — Where there are immigrant children 
or the children of immigrants in the classes, tho responsibility of tho 
school, including teachers and pupils, for the comfort and happiness 
and ^^assimilation’’ of these new Americans is great and immcdJa'tc, 
Every citizen has opportimities to show to those who have recently 
come to our country a kindness, consideration, and respect for their 
way^ that wUl make them well disposed toward us and our institu- 
tions. 

'fo help acquire a sympathetic imderstanding of the immigrant, 
it will be profi^table for pupils, as well as teachers, to read such books 
as Mary Antin's ''The Promised Land;” E. A. Steiner's "On tho 
Trail of the Immigrant” and "The Immigrant Tide;” and Jacob 
Riis’ '*The Making of an American.” 

TOPIC X.—CHA1UTIES. 


Approach to ihe topic , — The term chariti^ has come to include not 
only the care of those who are dependent, but also the efforts of society 
to reduce the causes of dependence. The class should see that every 
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person is supported by other people during least a part of his 
lifetime, and that many people become dependent upon society 
through no fault of their own. This fundamental conception can 
bo brought out clearly by means of a grapii showing the comparative 
camjngs and expenditures of an individual at various perioda in 
life. Such a graph is shown below: 





From this graph it may bo seen that an individual must earn 
during a part of his life a great deal more than ho spends during that 
period if he is tb be regarded as self-supporting during his entire life. 
Before he becomes self-supporting, it is evident that he must be 
supported by others. The question may now bo raised as to who is 
called upon to support a child whose parents die, or an old person who 
has been unablo to save during the prime of life and has no children 
living who can support him. How far does tho legal responsibility 
of those who aro next of kin extehd? Does the moral responsibility 
extend further than the legal responsibility? 

Note the relation of this subject to prece<^g topics in the course. 
Charities are necessitated by the inability or the failure of some 
individuals to secure for themselves the elements of welfare, either 
because of defects or inefficiency on their own part, or because/of 
imperfections In social organization. 

Causes of dependency . — Obtain from the class afl^e causes of which 
they can think which make people dependent.^^^Mter the class has, 
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worked upon the problem, these causes may be classified somewhat 
as follows: 

t 1. Lack of employment. 

2. Ineufficient 

5. LackofbkiU. 

4. Sickneee. 

6. Physical defects, such os blindness, doafnow, etc. 

6. Accidents. 

7. Loss of brood'Winnor by death, dosertion, imprisonment. 

’ 8. Intemperanco. 

9. fihiftlesBneaa or the desire to avoid work. 

. 10., Mental defects. ^ 



Means ly which the community seeks io make more people ,self- 
supporhnyf and to provide for the dependent. — The agencies relating 
to each of the causes of dependency mentioned above may be studied 
8omewha;t as follows: 


What is being done in your community to gather information regarding causes of 
unemployment? . Study employment buroaua and thoir methods, public and private. 
Wliat kind of vocational guidance is provided by tho schools and otherwise? 

Wliat are the causes of insufficient wages? What constitutes a living wage? Discus 
minimum wage laws. 

Wliat means are being adopted to overcome lack of skill? Invosligato apprentice- 
ship in your community. What is being done for vocational truLning in tin* sehooUi? 
In factoriet? 

What is being done to provide hotter conditions for work, from tlie standpoint of 
health? To provide better living conditions? What aro the chief dangers to health 
in the industries of your commimity? 

Gather statistics regarding tho extent of blindness, doafnecfi, and other physical 
defects in your community. Have the schools of your community boon inspected te 
discover the extent of such defects among school children? If so; to what extent are 
they prevalent? To what extent aro such defects preventable? WTiat steps havo 
been taken to prevent them? 

What b being done in your community to prevent industrial accidents? Discuss, 
with Ulustrationa '^ere possible, safety devices in use in mines, in transportation, 
in factories. Look up tho subject of workmen's compensation laws. 

What are the chief causes that bring ^iWwinners to prison? What is being done 
to remove these causes? What is being done toward having a part of tho earuings of 
prisoners go to the support of their families? 

To what extent b poverty due to intemperance? To what extent is intemperanco 
due to bad living conditions and overwork? To lack of proper recreation facilities? 

Dbeuss the question of indiscriminate almsgiving. 

What is being done in the echoob for mentally backward children? 


Relief of dependents . — In the discussion of relief for those who are 
now dependent, distinction should be made between outdoor and 
bddoer relief. How and to whom do^ your community give outdoor 
? What inatitutions are there in your community for the care 
of dependents? What institutions are there in the State or Nation 
t6 which dependents from your community may be sent ? The 
• following questions are only suggestions: 
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for orpAona.— To what extent do they provide a home atmospheie? 
What could be done to improve them in this reepect? Do they offer educaUon ^ 
training that will make the children independent when they leave? Do the chDdren 
have Adequate playgrounda? Are many of the children token from the inatitnUona 
to be adopted Keport on methods used in placing children in familiee. 

Uo8piUiU,~^o people generally get hotter care at a hospital, than at home? Why? 
\\"hat peoplfl|fc^ld pay for their care at a hospital? Are there free bode? By whom 
and for ’’^^^M|^hli8hed? Is it desirable for a small community to have a hospital 
of Its own?N||ny?^ Why are ambujancea necessarj'? WTiat provision ia made for 
the immediate care df emergency cases? ^ 

Ilomesjor (h^> aort/.^Are there homos in your community for the^aro of the aged 
of certain denominations, profeesions, fraternal orders, or other spociffl^oups? WTiat 
provision does the tow<j make for old people who are not proWded A by any of these 
special institutions? Are some old people “boarded out” instead of being main- 
institution or “poor farm?” W^at are the relative advantages of the 
two methods? \Miat names are now ueed instead of the term “poorhouse?” WTiy? 

Cart of crippled,— Do the railroads or other industries attempt to pravido employ- 
men t for those who are crippled in their service? If not, do they givo^roriilffensarion 
^ crippled in their employ? Investigate the quesUon of employei^e 

TAmc who adefor aid,— Do you ever have anyone come to your door to ask for food 
or lodging? How can you find out whether such a person would bo benefited by 
receiving Uie thing for wliich he asks? Have you a charity organization society or 
any other society whose business it is to investigate the needs of those who ask for aid? 
Make a topori on the methods and purposes of a charity organization society. How 
may clutches and individuals cooperate with. Uie charity organization society? 
Do you have any street beggara.in your community? Can vou find out how much 
some uf these people make hy Uioir b^ng? If, th6y have pencils or shoestrings for 
^le, does this remove tliein from the beggar class? Is a person who has a firetclaas 
hurdy-gurdy a beggar? ^\liy? 

Some of the important agencies under this topic liavo been referred 
to above: * 


U8T OP AOENCIK8. 


Ix)cal and State institutions for dependents and defectives. 

City and Stale departments of charities. 

Charity organization societies. 

Voluntary charitable oiganizatiojis. 

Churches, 

Fraternal organizations. 

Settlements, 

Belief and social service departments of businewo corporations. 

Schools of philanthropy. 

Philanthropic foundations. 

Labor unions. 

Employment bureaus. 

Sesponsibility of the citizen , — ^Tho danger of mdiscriininate giving 
that only pauperizes the recipient should be impressed on the pupils/ 
On the other hand, the duty to join actively with those forces that 
are trying to attack these problems constructively should be as em- 
phatically presented. 
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The foUj)wing books will be of assistance in acquiring an under- 
standing of the problems of charities: 

Rfl^er: JJou? Two Hundred Children Live amf Learn, 

^ Flint: Tramping uith Trampe. 

Devine: The Practice of Charitg. 

lUchmond: The Good Scighhor. 

Friendly Fwifingr Among the Poor. 

Conyngton: How to Help. 

The Survey ia an invaluable weekly jioriodical. 


TOPIC n.— CORRECTION. 


Approach to the topic . — ^The study of poomunity civics to this 
point should have made clear the necessity for order in the com- 
munity. That is, there must bo rules and regulations to wliich all 
must conform, if community life is to run smoothly, and if the 
interests of each citizen are to be safeguarded. 

If a few people want to pass a given point at the some time, it. is 
usually accomphshed in perfect order (if the people are polite) by 
observing common rules of etiquette. In a crowded thoroughfare, 
rules of etiquette ore hardly sufficient, and it becomes necessary to 
have regulations wliich may be enforced by the traffic policeman. 

. Ho simply represents the interests of the whole community, as against 
possible selfish interests of individuals. Freedom of moveinont in 
a crowded street con only be secured if all traffic conforms to the 
relations. Ldberty does not mean the right to do absolutely os 
one pleases; for if A does absolutely as he pleases, he may prevent 
B from doing what he pleases. Oiily by yielding somewhat, each 
to the other, can either have a maximum of freedom. • A free com- 
munity is one in which a maximum of liberty is secured to all members. 

This idea may be illustrated by the niles which control a ball 
game, in which each individual must in a measure merge his identity 
and his will into those of the team as a whole. It may also bo illus- 
trated by the rules of order in a business meeting; or by the written 
or unwritten regulations* for the control of a school. So in every' 
phase of community life studied in this course, the necessity for 
order must have become apparent. It may be’ well to review briefly, 
from this point of view, some of the. proceffing topics, such as health, 
protection of property, accident prevention. 

There are always some, however, who for one reason or another 



do npt conform to the rules which the community as a whole has 
agreed upon. Such individuals or groups of individuals are a source 
of disorder and threaten the rights of others. The question there- 
fore .aris^. What should the community do with such individuals-? 

The <dd rule, "An eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth,” represents 
the ancient attitude, of the community toward the offender. 'Ven- 
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geance must be had. Not only must punishment be given^ but pun- 
ishment in kind and a little worse, if anything, than the original 
offense. Until very recently the idea of punishment predominated 
in the treatment of offenders against the order of the community. 
(Let the pupils investigate the punishment of criminals in colonial 
times, for example.) 

Punishment still holds a prominent place in the treatment of 
offenders against the law; but the tendency now is more and more 
to try to transform the offender into on orderly and efficient mem- 
ber of the community. Punishment may still bo necessary in many 
cases, but it is losing its Vengeful character and is becoming more 
and-moro correctional and preventive. 

Means of cometion , — With an understanding of the attitude 
toward offenders against Ir.w and order (criminals and delinquents) 
described above, the object should now be to discover the means by 
whi^ and the extent to which the local community, the State, ind 
the Nation are seeking to prevent crime and to make useftil citiz^s 
out of those who would otherwise be obstacles to individu^ arid 
community welfare. Such topics as the following may be worked 
out: 


i 


mat poUcy is followed in the tre:Ument of offenders against the order of your 
school? To what extern is corporal punishment practice<l? Under what condi- 
Uons IS It justifiable? Are there special classes or schools for chronic offenders or 
incomgibles ’ in your school system? How does the treatment of pupils in such 
claases or schwla differ from that in regular classes? How far does thia difference 
in treatment imi)ly something wrong with the regular school methods rather than 
with the offending pupils themselves? Discuss pupil participation in school gov- 
ernment in it'^ relation to school discipline. 

Wlmt 13 likely to be the effect of treating a youthful first offender as if ho were a 
rt^l criminal? Discuss the evils of imprisonment of such youthful offenders along 
V. ith older criminals and of subjecting them to public trial in open court. What 
means have been adopted in your community to prevent first offenders from con- 
tinuing a crimiiial course? Is your community doing as much as other commuiii-' 
tioe in this respect? ViTiat relation have compulsory school-attendance re^nilations 
to the prevention of delinquency? , ” 

\Vhat are the principal causes of crime in your local community and State? To 
what extent are ^ey inherent in the individual c/iminal; to what extent in exist- 
ing social conditions? VTiat are your local community and your State doing to 
remove both kinds of causes? 

, To what extent is the Ucatmont of prisoners in Uie local jails and State prisons 
punitive and to what extent correctional?. In what ways should the conditions in 
yourdocal ja^ bo improved?s . 


Rules and laws: 

School regulations. 
Local ordinances. 
State laws. 
National laws. 


LIST OP AGEKCIBS, 
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Agoncira lor law eaforrement; 

Machinery of echool admin iatration and ^^iscipliue. 

Parental, truant, and special achoola. 

- Reform schools and reformatories. 

Jails and prisons. 

Labor colonies. 

Juvenile courts. 

Courts for adults. 

Probation and parole. 

Prison-reform associations. 

Iicsp(y}n>sihility of iht citiz€fi , — ObtEin copies of the lociil'ordinnncos 
that are most often broken, such as those relating to playing ball oi\ 
the street, throwing snowbalk, care of rubbish, or regulation of 
traflBc, Let the class study these, explain their meaning, and find 
out exactly how they may help in the enforcement of those laws. 

The good citizen will bo careful to take the right attitude toward 
those who are accused of having broken the law. In the first place 
ho will not jump to the conclusion that a person is guilty until he 
has been proven so. In the second place he will be anxious to 
imderstond the causes or motives that have led to the wrongdoing 
Md, although he may not condone the wrongdoing, he will be char- 
itable in his judgment; and, finally, in his attitude toward any who 
have served imprisonment he will bo willing to give a helping hand. 

TOPIC Xn.-HOW GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES ARE CONDUCTED. 

Approach to the topic , — Throughout the course that has preceded, 
constant reference has been made to the part played by govern- 
mental agencies — local. State, and National — in securing to the citi- 
zens of communities the various elements of welfare. It is now timt'. 
to organize the pupils' knowledge of these agencies more Systemati- 
cally, Time will probably not permit an exhaustive technical study 
of the mechanism of gov^emment in all its detail; nor, indeed, Ls such 
study desirable in this oouree. The aims should rather bo to fix the 
conception of government as a means by which the entire community 
may cooperate; to show how the citizens do cooperate in the work 
of governing; to leave with the pupil a clear view of the essential 
functions of government and a broad knowledge of the main features 
of ite organization; and to stimulate a desire to know more about it. 
The ohangmg character of our Government to" meet new conditions 
should be emphasized. 

Means by which the com/munity governs After reviewing, on 

the basis of the preoediirg topics, the necessity and purposes of 
government, the following topics relating to the organization and 
methods of self-go vemment may be studiod briefly: 
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town mwting. Xaiional ami State conatitutiona aa 
ropresenuiig the direct will of tlio Rwont devolopmonl of the iiiitiativo 

rrforendum, and recall. 


-Rea*«ont) for. Mothoda of reproaontation. Pro- 


!irpre4entatit't f -government. - 

portional roprosoutation. 

Omtion of governing 7)otrrr*.— Ixx-ol, State, National, Reawii for pii. h division. 
KolaUons betweoi\ St-ato and local; botweou 8tato anti National, 
Nrparationo/;>ourrs.-I.ct:islativo, oxoootivo, judicial. Reasons for. Docroo of 
BopiiraUon in National, State, county, and city, govcnimonts. ’ ('bock* and balance? 

i^dectym of repr«cnto(urs.-Tho suffrage. Nominations: Conventions, diro, t 
priinarios, preferential primario*. Elections; Party system, short ballot. Tho civil 
pt*rvico, civil eorvice poform, miaebino |>oliiict). 

V.cncral organitation bf government. -U kvX (township, county, village, or dtv) 
Suito, National. ' * 


liesponsihillty of the citizen . — Rpspoiisibility of voters; of uou voters. 

. Civic education. Difference between education for public service os 
a career and the xivic education of the lay citizen. . See Part I, 
p. 10, for distinction between the responsibility of the citizen and 
that of tho of^cial as such. Tho necessity for obedience from the 
pomt of view of Roveriunent os a means of cooperatiftu. Responsi- 
bility for business methods in government. 

TOPIC Xni.-HOW GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES ARE FINANCEIt, 

Approach to the topic . — Tho governmental agencies which protect 
the rights of tho citizen and maintain order in tho community cost 
a great deal. ^ They must he paid for by the' pi'ople, whose iut ercsta 

th('y serve. The following topics may be invc'stigated: 


Sources of revonuo. 
MeUuxls of taxation: 
Hud^et making. 
Approprialione. 
Asse.sament. 
Kqualization. 
ETernptione. 

Imports and exciaea. 


LIST OP AGEKCIE8, 

MoUkmIs of chocking expendituree: 
Koporta. 

Audita. 

Biuigot oxliibita. 

Methods of borrowing money. 


Itespormbility of the citizen . — Tho subjects of evasion of taxes, 
extravagance and inefDcienoy in tho expenditure of tho people’s 
money, and ignorance on tho part of citizi'ns regarding the way in 
which their money is spent and tho returns they are getting for it, 
are among those that may bo discussed. 
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TOPIC nv.— HOW VOLUNTARY AGENCIES ARE CONDUCTED AND 

FINANCED. 

So much money is spent and so much community scrvico is per- 
formed by voluntary agencies that it is wortli while to examine the 
methods by wliieh U-pical agencies of this kind' are organizisl, con- 
ducted, and financed. Voluntary ngenoit>s are bo numerous that. it 
Ls impossible to give a comprehensive list, but such os the following 
are typical and worthy of study: 



U8T OF AGENCIES. 


A privaU> hospital. 

A playgrouml MeoohUion. 

A church. 

A cuarity organiralion Horjety. 

A social scttlemput. 

A board of tr?wlp or clijimhor of commpri'c. 


A child-labor organiitation. 

A humane L'oeipty. 

A buroai5of municipal rct»('art'h. 
A I'onHumorM* league. 

A local ncwpi>aper. 


Rt^j^onaibilUy of th^ Not only the qui'stioii of the rospon- 

sjbility of tho citizen for cooperation with worthy voluntary ogencit's 
may bo discussed, but also such questions as \vhelher these organiza- 
tions have a Bimilar obligation to that of governmental agencies for 
economy and eflicu^cy, and for accounting to tho public for w'ork 
accomplished and money spent. 








PART m. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


TEXTBOOKS. 

It has bwn atlc>mptpa in this lunnuW to explain Iho scope and 
niplliod of coimminily civics. It is clear that the object of study is 
the real community ami tho real relations of each citizen to his own 
community life. Novertheless, a te.xtbook in tho hands of the class 
will bo invaluable, provided it is of tho right kind and is us«d in tho 
right way. 

A te,xtbook should not bo selected nor used merely as a’ reservoir 
of facts for tho pupil s study. Its primary puri)oso should bo to guide 
tho pupil in his search for, and observation of,, tho facts of his own 
community life, to helj) him hi organizo his knowlctlge, and to inter- 
pret tho facts and relations which ho discovers outside of tho book. 
It should help and not hinder teacher and pupils to maintain the 
poiiiD of view' and spirit of community civics and, somewhat para- 
doxically, direct attention away from tho book itself. Textbooks that 
approximate this ideal are not numerous, but tho considerations 
mentioned should bo among those that determine a selection. ' 

SOURCE MATERIALS. 

Tim kind of facts needed arQ concrete and particular facts about 
tho community which the class is studying. A good deal of such 
mformation con be gathered by direct observation and by inquiry of 
parents. and acquaintances. But, manifestly, mformation gathered 
by this moans alone would be incomplete, superficial, and inaccurate. . 

Tho most useful sources of information and material regarding the 
locd community are tho local newspapers, reports issued by the 
various departments of the local government, and reports of local 
voluntary agencies, such as boards of trade, charitable and civic 
organizations, bureaus of municipal research, oto. In many com- 
munities there ai‘o local histories and publications by local histonisal 
socjetiea. Such material is usually, poorly organized for the uses of 
comniumty civics, but it afiPords important data to be woven into the 
work of the class. 

For correspondmg data relating to the State or nationaNMimu- 
! nities toere aro reports and bulletins issued by States and the Ns^onal 
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Oovemment; also newspapers and periodicals, and the reports and 
^er publications of voluntary organizations of State-wide or national 


'^V ■■' ' ' 


Many of the weekly and monthly periodicals contain appropriate 
material. The following list ia representative: 

The Ameri^ (Jity. Monthly. 87 Naasau Street, New York, $2 a year. Both 
a city edition and a town and county edition are issued each month. 

The Survey. Weekly. 106 East Twenty-second Street, New York, t3 a y§ar. 

The World’s Work. Monthly. Garden City, New York, $0 a year. 

Literary Diprt. Weekly. 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, $3 a year. 

Current Opinion. Monthly. 134 West Twenty-ninth StreOt, New York, $3 a year. 

The Outlook. Weekly. 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, |3 a year. 

Newark, N. J., has set an example in the publication of material 

relating to local history and civic life for the use of the schools. This 

has been done through the cooperation of the public library ‘and the 
school board. (See “The Study of a City in the Schools of that 
City,’’, by J, C. Dana, Pedagogical- Seminary, 18:329-335.) Other 
communities are doing similar work through other agencies. It -Will 
often be found possible to enlist the cooperation of librari^ and other 
agencies outside of the schools in preparing and publuhing valuable 
material of this kin d, 

REFERENCE TEXTS. 

T^ere should be available for reference in every class copies of 
veuious standard texts on civics or government other than the one in 
regular use by the class. Such books are numerous and varied in 
kind. Some relate particularly to city problems and government; 
others treat principally of the National Government. Manyjjt^hem 
deal chiefly with the organization and operations of government. 

■ Some of thd more recent subordinate such information to a discussion 
of civic and social problems. It is not intended in community 
civi<» that the mechanism of government be entered into in great 
detail,,but it is some£mes necessary to trace out such facts. 

Further, it ia always desirable to compare the point of view of dif- 
ferent authors and to compare what actually exists in the pupils’ 
mmniunity irith what vmous authors think ought to exist or with - 
what does exist in other communities. % 

It should always bo the effort, however, to treat such book informa- 

tion as supplementary to first-hand information acquired by observa- 
tion or from orij^alsources. 

For the tether who wishes to ground herself rhore thoroughly in 
, fliepiy and praotice of government in its various asjiects, or in 
■ ^4 *0® there is ian abundance of literature of 

^th general and special character. Tbe more of such literature the 
teacher ofmvics can master, tbe better will she be prepared prpfee^' 
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sionally for her work. But these treatises on various phases , of 
political science, economics, and sociology have little direct bearing 
on the methods of community civics. It has therefore not^eemed 
appropriate to append to this manual a list of such titles. 

Of even greater importaiico than these, to the teacher of community 
civics, are books and articles dealing directly with the several topics 
treated in Part II of this manual — public health, charities, immigra- 
tion, good roads,, conservation, etc. Some of this literature is also 
adapted for reference by children. It has not boon possible to pre- 
pare a select^ list of references relating to the topics of Part II in 
time for publication in this manual. Such references may be found 
in some of the textbooks. It is hoped that a special committee wiU^ 
soon prepare for publication a comprehensive bibliography for the 
guidance of high-school teachers of the social studies. Mean^ile, 
it is suggested that for titles not available through libraries and other 
local channels teachers write to their State univereities or State 
libraries with as definite a statement as possible as to the kind of 
material wanted. . . 

LABORATORY MATERIAL. 

It is desirable to assemble a permanent collection of working mate- 
rial, which may bo augmented and revised from year to year by the 
work of suc^ssive classes. Such laboratory material may include: 

Laws and t^irumces. — Federal and State constitutions; city charter, and charters* of 
other cities; State laws and city ordinances. 

Reporti and documenU.~Town reporto; mayors’ meni^ea and loporta; reports of 
municipal departments; reports and bulletins of NaUonal and Sute Governments- 
reports /)f yohmtaiy organizations. * 

/orms.— Licenses, permits, contracts, franchises, tax-assessment lists, tax 
receipts, ballots, petitions, etc. Also forms used by voluntary agencies. 

Riant and mocfe&.-Showing pr^ent or proposed public works, such as city plans- 
park, boulevard, and street improvements; model tenements; docks; water and 
sewage plants; street lighting; grade-crossing improvements; public buildings, 
ifaps,— Maps should bo made and used freely. Inexpensive outline maps of the city 
town, or county should be used for marking in various features, such as traction * 
unee; grade and elevated railroad crossing8;,fire-alann boxes; school buildings; play- 
grounds; parks; industrial swUons' and any other features that can be shown on 
maps. Maps of the State may be used in a eimiJar manner to show transportation 
lines, industrial centers, location of State institutions, etc. 

PxctUTa and lanlem Lantern slides representing civic activities, industrial 

activiUee, city plans, Rubllc buildings, etc., are extremely useful. Ld^ collec- 
tions of slides are to bo had at very slight expense, »he American Oivi s' Asspeia- 
tion, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. 0., has a largo number of slides cover- 
^ a wide rwge of subjecte, the use of which.naay bo secured at noninal cost. 
State unlve^tiee sometimes make ^^^able collections of slides. Colfctlons * 
photofemphs and illustrations dipped from periodic^ for a comparisoii ot different 
communities are also useful. 

end ^pAs.— Facts delating to many phases of civic life may be made vivid by 
the use of charts, graphs, jdiggnuns, etc. ' ; 
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Pupils should make their own cpUectiona as far as possible. They 
may write letters of request to public officials^ voluntary organiza- 
tions, and business establishments for reports and other publications 
and illiistrative material and acliiowledge' receipt of the same. If 
they can not bring in every magazine article that they see bearing on 
^ their work, they may at least furnish the references in correct form. 
They can make newspaper clippings, which should be classified and 
arranged in convenient form for reference. Pictures may be collected 
and arranged in the same wa^. Maps and charts may be made. 

Exhibits may sometimes b^ prepared by the civics classes to which 
the entire school an^ parents may be invited. Such exhibits may 
represent comprehensively the civic life of a neighborhood or some 
one important phase of the civic life of the entire community. Pupils 
.of the Hamson Techiiical High School, of Chicago, in cooperation 
with agencies outside o^ th(j school, recently prepared a neighborhood 
public health exhibit-wWh was visited by 33,000 people in 10 days. 

Many groups of picked boys and girls, with the aid of principal and teachers, got 
statistics and information downtown and at home about their neighb^hood, enlarged 
maps, made diagrams, photographed institutidns and lettered and mounted the panel?, 
or served as guides and interpreters, ushers; and in fitiiros of the evening program , thus 
helping the school educate the surrouiiding community on its own public health con- 
ditions. ' 

« REFERENCES ON, METHOD. 

Community civics ig a. now subject with new methods. The litera- 
ture on the STti>ject is limited. The following roforohcos are given in 
the belief that they wdll bo helpful to the teacher in acquiring the 
point of view, the spirit, and the method of the subject: 

United States Bureau of Education: 

Civic Education Series, (mimeographed circulars) — 

No. 1. Communitytiivics: W^t it is. 

No. 2. Training for citizenship: What it means. ^ * 

Nos. 4~e. Abstract of the 1914 report of tho ^.E.A. conunittco on social * 
studio, zfot otherwise published. 

No. 8. Standards for judging civic education. * 

Annual Report of the United. States Commissioner of^ Education, 1914^ Oli, 
XVIII, “The trend of civic education, “ by Arthu p W. Dunn. ‘ ' 

in pamphlet form.) 

Bulletin, 1915, No. 17, “Civic education in olemoi 
Indiauapolis,“ by Arthur W. Dunn. 

Bulletin, 1913, No^l, pages 10-27, Report of the Cc mmitteo on Social Studies of 
the National Education As^iation, 1913. 

> Barnard, J. Lynn: The teiu:hiDg of civics in elementary 
ceedings. National Education Association, I9l3. 

Barnard, J. Lynn: A practice school course in civics. 

V61. 1, No.2. ; . 

Oiihot, EEa LyAcian, and othera: A course In citizenship] 

JDana, John Cotton: The study of a city in the schools of that city. 
lnaiy,48: 820-335. 





(Also reprinted 
tary schools os illustrated in 
nmitteo on Social Stuc 
and secondary schools! Pro- 
National Municipal Review, 

Houghton Mifllin Co. ; 

Pedagogical Sem- 
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Ethical principle underlying education. University of Chicago 

I^n, VUthur W. ; Aims ani methods, in^uctioh /pr teachers in The Community 
and the Citizen (revised ^tion). D: C. Hdbth 4 Cfb. 

Gillette, J. M. : An outline of social study for elementary schools. American Journal 
of Sociology, 19; 491-509. 

.Goodwin, Prank P.; Why teach community civics? Ohio Educational Monthly 69: 
4 15-420. / » • 

Hill, Mabel: The teaching of civics. Houghton Mifflia Co. 

Kendall, C. N., and Mirick, George A.: How to teach the fundamentel subiects A 
IV, Civics." In press. Houghton Mifflin Co. * * 

King, Irving: Education for social efficiency. Appleton* 

The social aspects of education. Appleton. 

Lewis, W. D. : Democracy’s high school. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

O^, William: The high Bchool and the civic spirit. Journal of Pedagogy, 18: 88-99. 

SheppArd, James J.: Municipal civics in elementary and high schools. Journal of 
Ed|^tion, 71: 96-97, 102, 132-133. 

Yerl^ Helen K.: Civics in elementary schools. Atlantic Educational Journal 7* 
22^223, 300-801, 367-360. -wuruai, /. 
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1006. 

*No. 3. State schook systems: I..egistatlQn and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct. I, ISOI, 
to Oct. 1,1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15 cts, 

1906. 

*Ko. 5. Education tn Formosa. Juleon H» Arnold., lOcts. 

*No. 6. The ^prenticeshlp system In Its relation^ industrial education. Carroll D, Wright. 15 cts. 

1909. 

*No. 1. Facilities for study and research In the offices of the United States Qovemment in Washington. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 10 cts. 

*No. 2. Admission of Chinese students to American coUegm. John Fryer. 25 cts. 

*No. 3. Daily meals of sohool children. Caroline L, Hunt. 10 cts. ' 

No. 5. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries in 19Qtl 

aNo. 6. Instruction in the fine and manual arts In the United States, A statistical monograph. Henry 
T. Bailey. 15 cts. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commis.sloner of Education, 1867-1007. 

*Ko. 8. A teacher’s professional litn-ory. Classified list of 100 titles. 5 cts. 
aNo. 0. Bibliography of education fw 1008-0. 10 cts. 

No. 10. Education for efficiency in railroad service. J. Bhirley Eaton. 

*No. 11. Statistics of Slate onivo^lties and other Institutions of higher CKlucaUon partially supported by 
the Stale, 1008-9. 6 ots. 

1910. 

*No. 1, The moTema^t fer reform in the teaching of religion In the public schools of Saxony. Arley B. 
Show. 6 cts. 

No. 2. State school systems: III. Legislation and Judicial dedatons reiating to publie education. OcC 
1,1908, to Oct. 1, 1900. Edward C. Elliott. . ' 

*No. 5. American seboolhouses. Fletcher B. Dresslar. 75 cts. 

1911. 

«No. 1. Bibliography of science teaching. 6 cts. 

*No. 2. Opportonilles for graduate study In agriculture in the United States. A. C. Uonalum. 5 cts. 
*No. 3. Ageoclea for the Improvement of teacbera in service. WUUam C. RnedigBr. 15 cts. 

<No. 4. Repo^ of the commission appointed to ^tudy the system of education In the publlo schools of 
Baltimore. 10 cts. * 

*No. 6, Age and grade census of schools and colleges. Oeerge D. Strsycr. 10 cts. 

*No. 0. Oreduate work in mathematios tn unlvenitiM and to ether tostllttUans of like grade to the United 
States. 6 cts. 

^ 0 . 9, Mathematics to the technological seboois of cdleglate grade to the United States. 

^o. 13. Mathematics tn the elementary schools of the United States.. 15 cts. 

<No. 14. Provision for exceplkiaal ehildren to the pobUo schools. J. U. Van Sickle, LightzMr Witsur, 
, and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 cts. 

*No. 15. Edacationalayftem of Chtoa asrsGenily reconstmeted. Barry £. King. lOetSL 
No. 19. Statistics of State oniveralllas and other tostituUaiis ol higher edacatkm partiaUy anpportod by 
the Bute, 19KM1. 

*No. 1. A course of study for the preparation of nmd-ei^oo! teacher*. T. Mutehler end W. F. C^aig. 5 ots. 
"No. 3. Report of oommlttee on oidform records end reports. *5 ets. 

*No. 4. ti'athematfcs to technical secobdsry sAotds to the United States. 5 ots. 

4No. 6. Astudy of expense* of city school sys.Ums. Harlan Vpdegrafl; 10 ot*. 

"No. 6.‘ Agricultural education to setHmthorysChCola. 10 ots. 
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*No> 7. Edt^fJoaial status of nursing. U. AdelaMe Nutting. 10 cts. 

*No. 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrews. 5 cts.- [Later puhllcatJon, 19i3, No. 13. 10 cts.] 

•No. 9. Country schools for city boys. William 8. Uyers. 10 cts. 

•Na 13. Influences tending to impro\*e the work of the teacher of mathematics. 5 cts. 

•No. it. Report of the American oommissioDers of the international commission on the teaching of maihe* 
matics. 10 cts. 

•Na 17. The Ifontessorl system of education. Anna T. Smith. 5 cts. 

•Na 18. Teaching language through ogrlcutture and domestic science. K. A. I.«iper. 5 cts. 

•Na 19. Professional distribution of college and university graduates. Bailey B. Burrltt. 10 cts. 

Na 33. Public and private high schools. 

•Na 23. Special collections in libraries in the United States. W. P . Johnston and I. G. Kudge. 10 cts. 
No. 27. History of public-school education In Arkansas. Stephen B. Weeks. 

•No. 28. Cultivating school grounds in Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 5 cts. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaching of mathematics, 1900-1012. D. K. Smith and Chas. Goldilher. 

Na 30. Latin-American universities and special schools. Edgar E. Brandon.^ 

1913. r 

No. 1. kfonthly record of current educational publications, January, 1913. 

•No. 3. Training courses for rural teachers. A. C. Konahan and R. H. Wright, ficts. 

•Na 3. The teaching of modem languages in the United States. Charles II. TTandschtn. IScts. 

•No. 4. Present standards of higher education In the United States. George E. KacLean. 20 cts. 

•No. 6. Agricultural instnlctioa In high schools. C. H. Robison and F. B . Jenks» 10 cts. 

•No. 7. College entrance requirenfents. Clarence 1>. Kingsley. 15 cts. 

•No. 8. The status of rural education in the United States, A . C. Monahan. IS cts. 

•No- 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fern Andrews. 10 cts. 

•No. 13. Stand^s and tests for measuring the efBctency of schools or systems of schools. 5 cts. ^ 

•No. 18. Bibliography of medical Inspection and health supervision. 15 cts. 

•No. 18. The fifteenth International ccmgress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B, Dresslar. lo cts, 
•No. 19. German Industrial education and its lessons for the United States.* Holmes Beckwith. 15 cts. 
•No. 20. Illiteracy ,ln^the United States. 10 cts. 

. •No. 23. l^lbliography of Industrial, vocational, and trade education, 10 cts, 

•No. 23. Tbh Georgia club at the State Normal School, Athens, Oai, for the study of rural sociology. K. r. 
Brahs(»r. 10 cts. ' 

•No. 24. A comparison of public education in Germany and In the United States. Georg Kerschemtclncr. 
5 cts. 

•No. 25. Industrial education In Columbus, Ga.^ Roland B. Daniel, 5 cts. 

•No. is. Expressions on education by American stat«men and publicists. 5 cts, 

•No. 29. Accredited secondary schools in the United States. Kendrlc C. Babcock. 10 cts. 

•No. 30. Education in the South. 10 cts. 

•Na 31. Special features in city school systems. 10 cts. 

No. 33. Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md. 

^ 0 . 34, Pension systems In Great Britain. Raymond W. Sles. 10 cts. 

•No. 35. A list of books suited to a high-school library. 15 cts. 

•No. 30. Report on the work of the Bureau of EtfucatJon for the natives of Alaska, 1911-12. 10 cts. 

No. 3]. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1913. 

•No. 38. Economy of time in education. 10 cts. 

Na 39. Elementary industrial school of Cl^eland, Ohio. W. N. Haltmnmi, 

•Na 40. The reorgmilxed school playground. Henry 8, Curtis. 10 cts, 

•No. 41. The reorganisation of seconda^ education. 10 cts. 

Na 42. An experimental rural school at Winthrop College. H. 8. Browne. 

•No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for Us observance. Eugene C. Brooks, 10 ots. 

•No. 44. Organised health work in schools. £. B. Hoag, lo cts. 
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